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Memorabilia. 


AVING more than once signalized jour- 
nalism that is literature we are bound to 
go on, Instead of chatter, to find thought is 
to be taken by surprise, Indeed, Mr. G. W. 
Stonier, in the New Statesman (14 August) 
‘plunges us sudden, neck-deep, in the sea.”’ 
His subject is ‘ Writing and Reading, and 
Being Critical.’ He writes at some length, 
but with great fullness, economizing his words 
and yet we must compress him. There are 
four stages in the writer’s development : 

(1) Pen in hand, he wants to become a 
writer, He can’t write; he has to make a 
show, He may not get beyond this stage, and 
striking an attitude and going on striking 
it is the royal road to success. There is no 
possibility of genius at stage 1. 

(2) Self-investigation. No longer vanity 
but the truth about himself pushes him on. 
He may remain bogged! in this stage. 

(3) Discovery of terrain. This may come 
when youth and possibility of genius are gone, 
and all that remains is a dogged and painful 
talent. 

(4) Indifferent to everything except his 
task he works till his plot of ground is 
finished. Genius is the capacity for skipping 
stages, 

The reader has corresponding stages: (1) 
when he wants showy day-dreams. (2) Self- 
discovery. (3) Interrelationship. (4) Master- 
pieces, But with the reader it is not so much 
a progression as a continual shifting from one 
level to another. Masterpieces can attract 
readers long before they understand. 

The critic is also a reader, but some steps ad- 
vanced in understanding. At his best he is appar- 
ently not far behind the writer he is criticizing; at 

worst, a man in the street looking up at a sky- 








Scraper and pretending to see into the top room. 





You may enjoy Mr. Stonier’s wit (litera- 
ture he says “‘ is the vintage at the price of 
a vin ordinaire, poured into the reader’s 
glass’’) but his satire may catch you; 


There are no set rules or final values in criticism. 
Like any other writing. it i sa form of self-expres- 
sion, good or bad according to the skil land honesty 
of the writer. Types of critic. The Snob. The 
anti-poet (most common), The sharepusher. The 
John the Baptist. The don. The defender of pro- 
prieties, literary or moral... And nearly all 
critics like to think of themselves as judges. 
Ermine and black cap, precedents, jokes, deafness, 
the judicial pause, the rustled pencil notes, the 
dignity of this court, gentleman of the jury, I now 
pronounce... 
or his vitriol may splash you: 

The average reader! How one loathes that 
ignorant, placid monster, flattered by the news- 
papers. Writing for the average reader means 
writing average books; as if there weren’t enough 
of those already, 

But the reader who has reached stage 4, 
who, ‘‘some steps advanced in understand- 
ing,’’ is the critic; what is his relation to 
the writer who also has reached stage 4? 

The secret of criticism is Time’s perspective; at 
the end of an avenue, where only the critic may 
walk, is Donne of Gautier or Melville. Towards 
that figure, immovable and formed by the years, 
the living can retreat. Out come the field-glasses ! 
—the critic is nothing if not ‘“* well-equipped.” 
Find your avenues, then, if you're a critic, each 
with its corpse propped up on a seat at the farther 
end, and for a column or two you—you — can 
bring the deceased to life. The living—leave them 
alone, and they'll come home. By God, there’s 
someone running. 


[? is unlikely that you were able to listen-in 
to a broadcast to India, and therefore you 
will need a copy of The Listener for 26 
August, and if you know what belles lettres 
are when they are belles you will hasten to 
your newsagent and ask for this back-number. 
Mr. E, M, Forster was contrasting and com- 
paring André Gide as humanist with Stefan 
George as authoritarian—an authoritarian 
who would rather (and did) die than answer 
an invitation from Dr, Goebbels. But, imbib- 
ing, slowly and delectably, this fine judgment 
you will pause over two sentences, and say, 
‘*Mr. Forster is defining himself.’’ 
The humanist has four leading characteristics— 


curiosity, a free mind, belief in good taste, and 
belief in the human race. 


Belief in good taste: why that? But go on: 


Gide is a literary man, not a scientist, not a 
pores, and his judgments tend to be aesthetic. 

e’s subtle and elusive—sometimes annoyingly so 
—he sets great store by charm, he’s more interested 
in harmony than in doctrine. 
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° e . l| the Constitution (the intended name of ¢ ass) 
Literary and Historica paper) shall appear to you and Mr. Wileee I 
Notes to deserve your support, I cannot doubt that visi 
° the Whigs and Reformers in Scotland wil] con 
_ | afford you an ample field and plenty of wt 
SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF game, ; Mr 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN ap Rev. oa Crolly [Croly],, author of in 

“‘Paris,’”? and some other works, is the 
WILSON CROKER. editor and joint proprietor; the son of Mr. Cre 
I.—1819-1824. Street, of the Courier, is the other proprie- des 
tor, and though I cannot at all answer for sel 

IX volumes ‘of Lockhart’s letters to Croker | the talents they may exhibit, I think I can 

rest in the William L. Clements Library | venture to promise that their principles will 

of the University of Michigan. The first five | be such as you can approve. I should beg 

volumes contain some 900 communications | of you not to communicate this matter to 
chronologically arranged between 1819 and | any body but Mr, Wilson. We feel here, L 

1854 ; the sixth volume contains 180 undated | as doubtless you will feel on consideration, 
letters and fragments. Included in the six | that much of the effect of the paper will Si 
volumes are various notes by Murray and | depend on the contributors being unknown, : 
others, relating to the Quarterly Review; | The name which might give interest to a in 
some thirty separate letters of Croker to Lock- literary work would diminish that of a poli- M 
hart exist also. Several of these last will be | tical squib, and you may depend upon it a 
found in the selections that follow, particu-| tha¢ if you favour us with your assistance tal 
larly for the years 1819 and 1820. the secret of your name shall be carefully en: 
Croker opens the correspondence by asking preserved; and for this purpose it might yr 
Lockhart, on 18 Nov. 1819, for assistance for | he expedient that all your communications scl 
a new Tory weekly, the Constitution—later | ‘should pass thro’ me: this will save postage rai 
renamed the (/uardian—a rickety bantling | & publicity. my 
which died slowly between 12 Dec. 1819, and | We intend to start the Constitution at We 
25 April 1824. This first letter appears in | latest on Saturday the 4th of Dec" and we th 
The Croker Papers, edited by Louis J. Jen-| should be anxious to have a good Scottish mi 
nings in three vols., 1885, i, 138-9. Parts of | article for that day. A review of the union cil 
the letter omitted in the printed version of the Whigs & Reformers seems a good in 
without indication, are here given in italics. | subject. One observation I will venture to a 
November 18th, 1819. throw out, that the first articles should be $01 
Sir short, as those who are expert in newspaper ca 
Ir trust that the mutual converse of our | commerce say that long articles at the outset eX 
common friends has so far made us ac- do a great deal of mischief to the circulation set 
quainted as to justify me in taking the | of a paper. ar 
liberty of writing to you without having had You will see that for obvious reasons I st 
the pleasure of a personal introduction to| have not been authorized to mention this pl 
you. The occasion is this. Some literary | matter to Mr. Blackwood, and I trust it will & 
gentlemen have determined to set up a|_ be better that he should not be troubled with fo 
weekly paper on principles diametrically | it; he has quite enough on his ee 0 
opposite to the weekly journals which are already. For the same reasons it . not go 
now in vogue, that is, principles of morality, been communicated to Mr. Murray : but Y al 
loyalty, respect for constituted authorities, | much of the success of the paper will depen he 
&e.—in short, Toryism. It is intended that | upon its advertisements, we must have . : 
this paper should be not merely a polemical agent in Scotland to collect stvertieaa - 
one, but should also be in other respects an | and subscriptions; you perhaps wou a 
entertaining and useful newspaper. Now| the goodness to point out some one to bey | 
what I have to request of your kindness is, | the proprietors might address themselves = : 
that you will éommunicate this design to | this purpose. It would not be necessary pe 
Mr. Wilson, and that you will both favour | you should interfere with this person, 2 P 
this new undertaking with the assistance of | that you should acquaint me —— “a st 
your pens. If the principles and conduct of | channel Mr. Crolly might apply for in 
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assistance, 

I have written in a hurry as is but too 
visible, but I hope that you will be able to 
comprehend our object and our wishes, and 
with the occasional support of yourself and 
Mr, Wilson, with what assistance I myself 
can give or obtain, amongst my private 
friends, I have a confident hope that Mr. 
Crolly may be enabled to accomplish the 
desirable object which he proposes to him- 
self. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your faithful hble servant, 
ds W. C. 

Lockhart replied immediately. 

49 King Street Edin™ Nov 21 [1819] 
Sir, 

I am honoured with your letter this morn- 
ing and have just shewn it to my friend 
Mr. Wilson who cordially unites w me in 
wishing all manner of success to the under- 
taking of which you speak. So far as 
engagements and opportunities may permit 
yr friends may depend on our assisting a 
scheme frm which so much good may 
rational[{]]y be expected. But to what this 
assistance may amount it is quite impossibl¢ 
for either of us to say. We have both many 
things to do—and as to this particular 
matter our uncertainty is increased by a 
circumstance which there can be no harm 
in confidentially mentioning to you—nay of 
which I suspect you have already heard 
some hints. Several friends of the right 
cause in this place have been and are 
extremely anxious to have a weekly paper 
set afoot here—on the same principles which 
are, nobly I trust, to be defended in the Con- 
stitution. Now to this paper both of us have 
pledged our support—I myself particularly 
& strongly so—in case a fit person can be 
found to conduct it as we shd wish to see it 
conducted. If this Scots paper be set a 
going our Scottish ink must flow most liber- 
ally for it however you will easily compre- 
hend that there may be many things which 
one living here wd rather see printed in a 
London than in an Edint paper—such, at 
least, shall always be &t the service of the 
Constitution. 

I congratulate you heartily on yr luck in 
finding such as Editor as the author of 
Paris. The rigour & chaste vigour of his 
style will surely give the leading articles an 
Instantaneous superiority of merit & of 











reputation over any we are at present accus- 
tomed to and wt the assistance of the lighter 


wit that has at times sparkled so beauti- 


fully in this-Courier he cannot fail to drive 
everything before him. 

I shall take care in the meantime that Mr. 
Crolly has something frm this place in good 
time for his starting paper. The. subject 
you point out has as you may perhaps 
observe been taken up in more shapes than 
one—already—but it is an inexhaustible 
one & ought to be put forth in protean 
variety. The Great Whigs here have mostly 
committed themselves in a. way they now 
regret but by good luck their fingers are in 
the fire and they cannot draw them out 
without a lasting token. 

Allow me to say how happy I am that any 
occasion such as this shd have procured nte 
the pleasure [of] yr correspondence. May 
I beg that when you write our good friend 
Mr, Ellis you wd present him with my sin- 
cerest regards. I have the honour to be w 
much respect your faithful servant. 

J. G. Lockhart. 

PS.—For agent here I knew no one 
better than John Ballantyne, ‘‘ Bookseller 
to his R.H. the Regent for Scotland.”’ If 
ah agent in Glasgow is wanted (and: I 
strongly recommend one) the best wd be Mr. 
Turnbull, Bookseller, Trongate, Glasgow—a 
spirited active fellow. It was very wise to 
say nothing to Blackwood. 


The next dozen letters deal with the 


Guardian. 


Dear Sir, 

I have this morning received the hand 
bills & distributed them to the best of my 
skill—& by the way I am much pleased with 
your alteration of style which will kill a 
myriad of bad jokes. 

I write this merely to suggest to Mr. 
Crolly that our poverty and stinginess have 
introduced among us of the North a fashion 
which may for aught I know be unheard of 
in the South, This is that the first numbers 
of all periodical works & especially of 
newspapers are distributed pretty largely 
gratis. My acquaintance at this city ex- 
tends to the legal part of its population and 
the literary part—but not among the citizens 
—therefore I can say nothing about them 
but there can be no harm in sending copies 
to the Provost, Dean of Guild &. & the 
chief Booksellers shops—such as Constable 
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—Manners & Miller—Hill & Co.—Black- 


| 
| 


wood—Waugh & Innes—Laing—Brown— | 


Black—Macredie & Co.’ These are the chief 
lounges in Edin. also the New Club and the 


Albyn Club & the Commercial Reading | 


Room—Advocates Library & College Lib- | 


rary. The Lords of Session should also 


receive copies & the Barons of Exchequer & | 


the Revenue boards. By all means more- 
over send them to John Clerke Esq. advocate 
—Francis Jeffrey Esqr & any of the Whigs 
that occur—for they are the true Babblers. 

Excuse this which it is 20 chances to one 
may have [been] entirely needless more par- 
ticularly as your Scotch friends are now 
about you. I have the honour to be very 
much yr. faithful Servt 

J. G. Lockhart. 

49 King Street Edint. 

Nov’, 27, 1819. 
Nov. 29, 1819. 
My dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your song: I accept the 
omen of its burden, and hope that you will 
indeed give the Whigs their own. 

Walter Scott has written to Lord Melville 
to say that he thinks our paper ought, at 
least at first, to prevent the setting up one 
in Scotland. I confess I am of the same 
opinion; fon if we succeed we shall have 
ample room and verge enough to trace the 
characters of the Scottish Whigs, and we 
shall triple or quadruple the extent of your 
usefulness and our own by entertaining and 
instructing England and vice versa, 

I hope to have a sketch of the progress of 
Scotch radicality from you. I like that 
word (which my pen has just invented in 
spite of me) it is so like rascality: and it 
might be well defended that Radical pro- 
duces Radicality as Rascal produces Ras- 
cality. 

Allow me to make one further request: 
which is that you and Mr. Wilson will not 
look upon me as a stranger, and treat me 
in your communications with the formality 
of people who do not know one another, but 
that you will look upon me as, My dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend & admirer. 

J. W. Croker. 
My dear Sir, 

I do not wait for the first number of the 
Guardian but send you a paper—a very 
roughly written one as you will see—on our 
Lanarkshire Radicality. I.am well acquain- 
ted with the affairs of that part of Scotland 





and any facts mentioned as coming within 
the personal observation of the writer have 
come within that of some of my own family. 

Should you think it too long for the 
Guardian perhaps you would take the 
trouble to send it in a blank cover to Stod- 
dart in the Courier—I shall read your first 
with much interest & when I see the form 
&c, be able to guess better what may le 
the suitable kinds of communications, | 
have th honour to be my dear Sir with 
much regards Your faithful servant 

J. G. Lockhart. 
49 King Street Edin 
Dec. 6, 1819. 


13 Dec. 1819, 
Confidential. 
My dear Sir, 

You will have had the first number of the 
G. in which I regret to say there is little 
or nothing good, but your own article. Our 
editor is a clever man but like your clever 
man in general he does not much like 
drudgery ; and it is by drudgery alone that 
a weekly paper can be made what it ought 
to be, Of 20 columns one or two at most 
belong to the higher department. 

Let me beg of you to continue your valu- 
able assistance and in general I would beg 
of you to recollect that two half columns 
are better for our purpose than one column, 
Our articles must be short. 

I hope the next number will show a great 
improvement in the arrangement & general 
effect and I trust that you and some other 
friends will enable us to show some talents 
& pleasantry. 

Believe mé, &c, 
J, Wit 


20 Dec. 1819. 
My dear Sir, 

This number of the Guardian though not 
good is better than the last. When it has 
more of your assistance it will be still better. 
In fact I look to you with equal confidence 
and anxiety. 

You will have perceived the liberty I took 
with thé Ballad, I have, if I do not deceive 
myself, rendered it somewhat plainer 
English understandings than it was, tho 
perhaps with some loss of its merit as 4 
parody ; and as you had not finished it it was 
necessary when it came to be printed sepat- 
ately that it should have some kind of ter- 
mination. I therefore took the liberty of 
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me adding a tail—a long tail. | true of political diatribes which (short ones 
— We sold 450 rey which is very well. | I mean) should always travel wh South ro 
nily. BE &e, _ | North not from North to South. However 
the sii dace Six ao .w. C, | do take the trouble to tell me anything I 
the Y ear Sir, i re ss | can do for you & depend upon the -will at 
tod. eee . re of the affair of Kinlochs least & the attempt—if not the very deed. 
fide trial s pl een sent you by your legal | Wilson is gone to Westmoreland but I hope 
fore friends A ave writ[t]en the enclosed hasty | he sent something ere he went for he 
yh Men is si promised to do so. By the way the Radicals 
a you improve all I send as much as you| Saturday Night [in Blackwood’s Magazine 
with have done the Hamilton Ballad, I shall | of December, 1819, 6, 257-62] was his not 
be very proud of beimg the cause of so} mine—had he taken a little time & pains he 
+ much wit in other men. might have made it an eminently beautiful 
, In a day or two I shall write at greater | piece of writing. 
length both to.you & the Guardian—[T] I stayed longer in Lanarkshire at the 
9 have the honour to be very faithfully yours | Holidays than I expected finding everything 
, Mg ; J. G. Lockhart. quiet and the claret of the good folks as 
King Street Edin’. copious & as cool as ever. Believe me yours 
Dec. 21 [1819] very faithfully 
f the The paper begins to be much talked of : : J. G. Lockhart 
‘ittle —and much praised here. I shall endeavour 49 King St. Edint Say 
he to get you quoted both here & in Glasgow. Jany 23 [1820] 
ever 
like Dear Sir, 9 Jan. 1820. If it be not asking too much, what is the 
that ie Geardian pines for you and entre — oe Anastatius—do tell me if it be 
ught nous our Editor is a great poet but a bad apis go Feby. 182 
most news writer & what little has been done I ; Cn i 
have been obliged to do myself. I there- My deer Siz, a i 
alu- fore anxiously hope that tho’ you may have | ,, Thank you for your Whig dinner which we 
beg some great works on the anvil you will allow Tories shalt swallow with sme appetite 
ome some of the sparks to drop upon us. than they. 
mn. You will be glad to hear that Sir Robert I cannot believe Murray when he swears 
Wilson is no more a knight than you or I. Anastatius to be Mr. Tom Hope. It is so 
reat Is it not a pretty piece of presumption in like Lord Byron in all but its tediousness 
eral him to have gone on so long using and that I really do not know what to think of 
ther abusing an honour which he never possessed. sh ; 
ents I intend to give the Radicals Saturday The world, the literary world particularly, 
Night out of the last Blackwood in the next has been of late so full of mystifications, 
Guardian with a few omissions to bring. it that I hardly venture to trust a title page 
‘ within our measure. If I did not think vou till I have enquired whether it be not a joke; 
9. are the author I would tell you what I think | ‘ ! hear however any thing further about 
of that piece, : Anastatius I shall let you know. 
not Yours &ec, You can do nothing better for the Guar- 
has J. W.C. dian than the kind of things you have done. 
tter. Dear Sir, Perge, 
ence hee very sensible that I owe a thousand Yours very Ne aaa ] 
apologies to you & to the Guardian—z , NO signature. 
took to tell you the truth T a ake ong P.S, The King is really better today tho’ 
ius loss to know what I can do for the paper I dare not hope that he is yet out of danger. 
-* that may be of any value to it. Jeux What a strange and awful crisis, and the 
tho’ d’esprits you havé by the score & most of ultimate heir -presumptive, the Princess 
8 a them quite admirable—now here we are away Alexandrina of Kent aged 9 months. Pray 
was from the focus of interest & our jokes ental don t let Blackwood criticise the Duke of 
par: come cold compared with those you can so Wellington—it does the former injury. 
ter. §  °@sily throw off on the spur and in the in- Edinburgh Feby. 8, 1820. 
Spiration of the moment. The same holds | Dear Sir, 
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I send you another paragraph which I 
hope will suit the Guardian. Many thanks 
for yr letter written at a moment of so much 
hurry. 

I trust the King will be quite out of danger 
long ere you receive this & remain ev’ w 
greatest sincerity yrs. 

J. G. Lockhart. 
My dear. Sir, 

I enclose another paragraph for the Guar- 
dian, I am happy to say that the Paper is 
now much talked of in this quarter & must 
I think very soon have a very considerable 
circulation, 

I was much delighted to see you laying it 
on so properly on Parson [William] Shep- 
herd. Wilson knows Liverpool & the squint- 
ing parson well: & I have been stimulating 
him to assist you in his demolition—but I 
suppose that is already pretty well advanced. 
Now the trenches are fairly opened in Gods 
name let these fellows have no respite. For 
fear of attracting too much suspicion I must 
let the Scottish Worthies alone for a few 
weeks—but I shall soon w your leave be at 
them again & remain meantime Yours mo. 
sincere |ly 

J. G. Lockhart. 

49 King Street, Edinburgh. 

Feby 18. [1820]. 

The correspondence concerning the Guar- 
dian has been given exhaustively for the sake 
of making clear one single episode in the life 
of the two correspondents. In a postscript of 
20 May 1820, Lockhart alludes to the ill-fated 
periodical: ‘‘ I congratulate the Guardian on 
that glorious journal of the seven days— 
Everybody is full of it here’’—and on 27 


June he sends a scathing poetical skit | 


against the Whigs in connection with his 


friend John Wilson’s successful fight for the | 


professorship of Moral Philosophy. at the 
University of Edinburgh. This dramatic 
event, in the spring and summer of 1820, must 
be passed over without epistolary quotation ; 
nor need more than mention be made here 
of Lockhart’s activities in Glasgow as a Mid- 
lothian Yeoman joined with the regular troops 
in riding down the ‘‘ Radicality’’ a dozen 
years before the first Reform Bill.1 Objurga- 





tion in the Quarterly Review, or Blackwood’s | 





1 Lockhart’s long letter of 10 April 1820, and 


his shorter notes of 14 April, 17 April, and 21 April 
may be found in Robert Mudie’s ‘ Things in 
General,’ ed. by A. L. Strout (The Scholastic Press, 
Los Angeles, 1939), pp. vili-xi. ‘ 


Magazine, or the Beacon or Sentinel or Guar. 
dian was not enough: rotten boroughs mug 
be upheld by the sword as well as by th 
pen. Not quite three weeks before his map. 
riage to Sophia Scott on 29 April, 1820, Lock. 
hart wrote Croker from Glasgow that “the 
executions which must soon take place may 
be expected to produce a most salutary 
effect ’’; and on 17 April, after his return 
to Edinburgh, he wrote likewise : 

Many thanks for your very kind letter which 
reached me while I was writing the enclosed, | 
have no more news—I believe the affair is over for 
the present but really on my conscience have littl 
doubt the audacity of our Northern rebels will 
sometime or other lead them to a regular insurree. 
tion. Of the issue of that there can be no doubt 
but it is a very dark presees at the best & enough 
to make the gayest of us serious. . . 

Croker’s ‘‘ very kind letter’’ deserves a 
place for the picture it gives of Walter Scott 
in London. 

14 April 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your Glasgow letter 
which has given us a great deal of informa. 
tion. I can only say that I have no news 
to send you in return, as we are all looking 
to the North for news, as our ancestors used 
to do for minstrels, But perhaps you may 
be glad to hear what you will not hear from 
himself how much we are all delighted to 
have Scott, Walter Scott, Sir Walter Scoit 
amongst us, and how every body in London 
but myself regrets that his stay is to be s 
short. I who know that the happiness of 
other friends of mine is postponed by his 
sojourn here am- generous enough not to 
grieve at his departure. Tho’ to tell you 
the truth I have been the cause of delaying 
his for one day: for he intended to have 
set out on the 224, and I have persuaded 
him to stop that day to dine with Mr. Peel, 
in order that Mr. Peel and the Speaker and 
myself may have a second day of his society, 
for really I have had but one or two dinners 
with him. He is so fété that if he could 
dine three times a day he could not evel 
then suffice to the anxiety of his friends t 
entertain him. Yesterday we went together 
to Woolwich to see,the arsenal and Con- 


greve’s rockets: and Sir William Congreve 
gave us afterwards a soldierlike dinner 
the Repository. Sir Walter was greatly 


pleased with the rockets and tho’ it rained 
what is call’d cats and dogs all the while, 
the people flocked from far and near to s€ 
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the great poet and greater novelist, The 
day before Prince Leopold, the Prince of 
Hesse Homburgh some ambassadors and 
such like grandees had gone down to see the 
same sights, but they excited no curiosity, 
while every body asked, ‘‘ but what day is 
Sir Walter to come?’’ Of all this he was 
unconscious for Congreve and I thought it 
would annoy him if he suspected that he 
was the object of attraction. So he thinks 
that homage was paid to the rockets which 
in fact was paid to a brighter, a higher a 
purer and more permanent light. We should 
have given him a public dinner but neither 
he nor Mr. Lockhart nor Miss Sophia (may 
I venture to pronounce her name) would 
have liked, the former the fuss, and the 
latter the delay which the execution of the 
project would have made. I think I have 
gone quite as far as I could with propriety 
in detaining him over one day—but the 
joint entreaties of Mr, Peel and the Speaker 
were ag irresistible as the summons of Clan- 
connel—his farm, his domestic duties, nay, 
your more touching interest are all post- 
poned for one day. 
Leave unattended the herd, 
The flock without shelter, 
The corpse uninterr’d 
The bride at the altar. 

Wishing you all happiness and that I may 
soon be a witness of it, I remain, my dear 
Sir, with great truth, 

Yours most faithfully, 


vc We C. 


Atan Lance Strrovt. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON “KING” XXI. 


2404 Cf. Milton’s rendering in ‘ Apol. 
Smec.’, ‘‘ Laughing to teach the truth What 
hinders ? 
Junkets and knacks, that they may learne 
apace,’’ 

24084. The long s is twice misprinted as f. 

2416, Quoted by Chatham to his nephew, 


frivolously is to be.by all means avoided.” 
24191. Romanus rodit; quos, rodere: non 


valet odit, ‘Somnium Viridarii,’ 14th c., The 
Roman robs and cheats; whom he can’t rob 
he hates, “‘ Roma a praedonibus et latronibus 
constructa est; unde adhuc retinet primor- 
. ’’ Rome was built 


dium. Nam Romanus . . 





As some teachers give to boyes | 


| not give the imperative its force? 
| ‘Table Talk’ s.v. People, makes a point of 
24 Jan. 1754, with ‘‘ the trick of laughing | 








by thieves and brigands, and still preserves 
the character of its origin. Cf. Map’s 
derivation from Radix Omnium Malorum 
Avaritia, 

2420. Libera is not ‘“‘ liberated ’”’ 
““ when free,’”’ before the empire. 

2424. Quoted by Wordsworth in a note on 
the Duddon Sonnets, ‘‘ The power of waters 
over the minds of poets has been acknowledged 
from the earliest ages ; through the ‘“‘Flumina 
amem sylvasque inglorius’ of Virgil, down 
to...’ Sir R. Storrs, staying with Cox 
over the Tigris at Bagdad, wrote, ‘‘ I find the 
stimulus of living, reading and writing over 
a great river incalculable.” 

2426a. Saepe aliquod quaero verbum 
nomenque locumque, Nec quisquam est a quo 
certior esse queam. Ovid, ‘ Tr.’ 3.14.44. ‘“‘I 
often want a word, a place, a name, And none 
is by to help me to the same.’’ ‘N. and Q.’ 
was not yet. 

2428. Henry More at Eton ‘‘ was wont 
sometimes with a sort of musical and melan- 
cholic murmur to repeat ’’ these lines to him- 
self, 

2430. 
elxxx, 40. 

2433. Cf. Milton, ‘ P.L.’ 3.267, ‘‘ his meek 
aspect Silent yet spake.’’ Pope ‘Iliad’ 
14.252, ‘‘ Silence that spoke, and eloquence of 
eyes,’ part of his eloquent expansion of 
Homer on. the cestus of Venus. ‘‘ Silent 
eloquence ’’ has long been a common tag. The 
silence of Dido is notable when she meets 
Aeneas in the world below, Aen. 6, 470. 

2433a. Sal merum. A piece.of pure wit. 
So Addison described the original ‘ Rape of 
the Lock,’ when Pope mooted the notion of 
adding sylphs, and thereby earned hatred and 
an immortal lampoon for his discouragement. 
Afranius, probably on Terence, ‘‘ quidquid 
loquitur sal merum est ’’ ; and in Lucr. 4.1154 
the lover extols a dumpy mistress as ‘‘ one of 
the graces, packed full of wit,’ tota merum 
sal, 

2434. Salus populi suprema lex esto. Why 
Selden, 


but 


Another version in ‘N. 


and Q.’ 


it; but he is wrong, with King, about the 
maxim ‘being one of the XII Tables. It is 
the motto of Missouri. 

2436. Why then is the famous song always 
‘Salve dimora casta e pura’’? 

2437. Milton used this in ‘ P.L.’ 7.505ff., 
‘‘There wanted yet the master-work . 
govern the rest.”’ 
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24404. Sapiens dominabitur astris, Burton 
‘ Anat. Mel.’ 1.2.1.4. The wise man will rule 
the stars. So Marvell says that Cromwell 
** urged his active star.”’ 

2446n. Scelus alique tutum, nulla securum 
Seneca, ‘‘ de Clem.’’ 1.13.2. Crimes must be 
made safe by more crimes. 

24468, Scelus aliqua tutum, nulla securum 
tulit. Seneca, ‘ Hippol.’ 164. A woman may 
sin unpunished, but never with an easy mind. 
Contrariwise Jonson ‘ Epode’ fin, ‘‘ Man 
may securely sin, but safely never,’’ Cf. No. 
2804. 

24474. Scientia non habet inimicum praeter 
ignorantem. Knowledge has no enemy but the 
ignorant. Quoted by Harington, pref. to 
‘Orl, Fur.’ Also by a hexametrist of 1599 in 
Arber’s Stanyhurst xx. 

2449. Given already, No. 2103. Both John- 
son and Chesterfield add a false quantity to 
the line by giving ‘‘ petimus.”’ 

2450, ‘‘ To know availeth thee no whit, If 
no man know thou knowest it.’’ Fynes Mory- 
son. Quoted by Burton, ‘ To the Reader,’ on 
writing for fame. ‘ Engl. Parnassus’ 885, 
‘* By knowledge thine thou hast no name, 
Least [Less?] others know thou know’st the 
same.’’ Hacket, ‘ Scrin. Res.’ 2.139, quotes 
Archytas of Tarentum: ‘‘If a man were 
lifted up among the stars, to know their order 
and motion, the knowledge of it, so admirable, 
would be ungrateful to him, unless he met 
with some to whom he might relate it.’’ Also 
in Puttenham 213 (Arber). Erasmus, 
* Adages ’ 1.7.84, on ‘‘ Occultae musices nullus 
respectus ’’ (Suet. ‘ Nero’ 20) quotes ‘Ecclus.’ 
20.32 (A.V, 30), but not the Vulgate version : 
‘* Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is 
hoarded up, what profit is in them both? ”’ 

2457. Se couper le nez pour faire dépit a 
son visage. To cut off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face. Walsh, ‘ Handy-book’ 820, cites this 
by Tallemant des Réaux (1657-9) as the 
earliest appearance in literature. But Peter 
of Blois actually quotes as vulgare prover- 


bium: ‘‘ Male ulciscitur dedecus sibi illatum, | 


qui amputat nasum suum,’ in a_remon- 
strance to Christ for allowing the Holy Land 
to the infidels, ‘‘ quia peccatis nostris offen- 
sus es,’’ Classical equivalents are tame, e.g. 
"exOpots dyivov pi ‘mi tH Gavrod BdAaBN 
(Menander), in chastising enemies do -not 
hurt yourself. ‘*Stultum est velle ulcisci 
alterum poena sua’”’ (Syrus 603), ‘tis folly 
to chastise another by punishing oneself. 








2459a. Se defendendo. In self-defence, 4 
legal plea in cases of murder or manslaughter, 
The clown means this with his ‘se offen. 
dendo,’’ ‘Hamlet’ 5.1.9. See Fielding 
‘Amelia’ I, chap. x. . 

2460. Modern texts have cum quid, but 
Chesterfield and De Quincey quote with i, 
and with reputans for credens, 

2463. Quoted by Gibbon on the text of the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, “our Vulgar 
Bibles will ever be polluted by the spurious 
tent“ ebdet oe 

2464. Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning’ 2.23.39, 
says the ambitious man should ever have the 
first line sounding in his ears, lest he “em- 
brace any matters which do occupy too great 
a quantity of time.” 

2471. Cerrect the translation thus; “ 
portrait like himself on the shield of Minerva, 
Again, have not our philosophers inscribed 
their names on the very books they write about 
despising glory ?”’ 

2476. Cf. Hdt. 1.8, ora yap Tvyxavet avbp- 
wroow amototepa Tov 6pOadpor, it happens 
that earsare less credible to men than eyes. 
Anth, Pal. 5.130, 6¢6adrpoi yAooons agom- 
arorepol, eyes are more credible than tongue. 
“Seeing: is _ believing.”’ Shakespeare 
‘Lucrece’ 1324, ‘‘ To see sad sights moves 
more than hear them told.’’ 

2479. Usually given in the form “ sanguis 
martyrum est semen ecclesiae,’’ e.g. by Aubrey 
on the loyal Judge Jenkins: ‘‘ hanged he had 
been, had not Harry Martyn told them in the 
House that ‘ Sanguis.. .’, and that that way 
would do them more mischiefe.”’ 

24794. Semper ad eventum festinat, et in 


‘ 


| medias res Non secus ae notas auditorem rapit, 


Hor. ‘ A.P.’ 148 He '[Homer] ever hastens 
on to reach the issue, And hurries his hearers 
into the story’s midst, As if it were already 
known (R. C, Trevelyan). To plunge ia 
medias res=to cut the cackle and come to the 
osses. 

24944. Sera nimis vita est crastina; vite 
hodie. Mart., 1, 15, 12. The morrow’s life 
too late is; live to-day. Herrick, ‘ Hesp’, 
655. Cf. the end of Virgil’s ‘ Copa,’ ‘* pereat 
qui crastina curat,’’ when Death says, 
‘Live; I am coming.”’ 

2498(4). Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3, 6, 17; (5) 
ibid. 1, 9, 52. 

2499. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 4, 82, quotes 
Plutarch for “‘ the mills of the Gods.” Long 


fellow’s line (quoted) is in ‘ Retribution, 
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translated from Fr. von Logau, ‘‘ Gottes 
Mihlen mahlen langsam, mahlen aber tref- 


flich klein.”” (2) Cf. Petron. 44, ‘‘ dii pedes 


lanatos habent,’’ the Gods are shod with wool. 
Erasmus, 1, 10, 82 gives only Macrob. 1, 8, 4, 
who seems quite off the line. 

2503. Coke’s motto, according to Aubrey, 
was ‘‘Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus 
aequis, Quattuor orabis, des epulisque dias, 
Quod reliquum est tempus sacris largire 
Camenis, two to meals and the rest to Muses.”’ 
This is the motto of the Connoisseur, No. 133, 
Sir William Jones varied the adage effec- 
tively: ‘Seven hours to law, to soothing 
slumber seven, Ten to the world allot, and all 
to heaven.”’ 

2504. In ‘N. and Q.’, clxxvii. 385, it is 
shown that the Latin (whether Aldrich’s or 
Sirmonis) is adapted from a_thirteenth- 
century epigram. When John Wesley was 
delayed at Holyhead by the reluctance of sea- 
captains, he remembered the lines and wrote : 

There are, unless my memory fail, 
Five causes why we should not sail. 
The fog is thick, the wind is high; 
It rains; or may do by and by; 
Or—any other reason why. 

2512. These lines, with the seven that pre- 
cede (see No. 2626), have been translated 
quaintly by Wiat, diffusely by Cowley and 
Sir Matthew Hale, and admirably by Mar- 
vell. Chapman twice refers to the last two; 
at the end of his ‘ Epicedium ’ on his patron 
Prince Henry, he wrote, “Ignotus nimis 
omnibus, Sat notus moritur sibi,’’ of himself. 
The lines were favourites of Descartes. 

2516. Sic transit gloria mundi.—Jonson, 
‘Every Man in his Humour,’ ad fin., applies 
to the burning of poems. A note in ‘N. and 
Q.’ 28. xii, 215, is interesting. 

2516. Sicut est piscis sine aqua, ita est 
monachus sine claustro. Gesta Abbat.  S. 
Alb, 2, 432, a.p, 1351. Like a fish out of 
water is a monk out of his cloister. 

2522. See 737a for the correction of Tillot- 
son, 

2527. Si fuit errandum. . . If I sinned.— 
Rather, “If I was to sin.” Give the ref. 
‘Ov. Her.’ 

2531. ‘‘Had yonge men knowledge, and 
owld men strength, The world woold becum A 
hew paradise.’’ Gabriel Harvey. Moore 
Smith’s note says that the original is in 
Charles Estienne’s comedy Les Abusez, first 
printed in 1543 as Le Sacrifice. Asquith 


‘said youth would be an ideal state, if it came 





a little later in life. 

2534. Marius, having made Roman citi- 
zens of a thousand men of Camerina contrary 
to law, said r@v vonwv otc eEaxotoa dia Tov 
tov Ordwv Wodpov, that in the din of arms 
he had not heard the law. Plut. ‘ Apophth. 
Reg.’ Quintilian, 5, 14, quotes Cicero’s 
remark as an ornament suitable to a great 
occasion. 

253 The last word should be tui. 

2540. On this Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 7, 11, 
tells of a cat dressed up by Venus as a maid, 
revealed by the advent of a mouse—a wide- 
spread apologue. 

2542. It was not the ass that so said, but 
an actor in a play. See ‘N. and Q.’, clxxv. 
99. 

2544. Correct the note thus—‘‘ consists in 
the visible results of his good work.’’ The 
motto of Michigan is, ‘‘Si Paeninsulam 
amoenam quaeris, circumspice.’’ 

2545. Simplex munditiis.—Wesley, ‘ Jour- 
nal,’ 14 Jan. 1783, on the women of Rotter- 
dam, ‘‘ their dress, which was simplex mun- 
ditiis, plain and neat, in the highest degree.’’ 
Cowper, 5 May 1783, so describes his friend 
Newton’s sermonic style, rendering ales 
‘“plain and neat.’’ The rendering given is 
Milton’s, 

2547. Quoted by John of Salisbury; see 
Macleane’s note in loco. Jonson, ‘ Under- 
woods,’ 32, ‘‘ If that nature could Not make 
a verse, anger or laughter would.”’ 

2549. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 3, 97, has 
many exx. Quoted by Cicero, ‘de Nat. Deor.’ 
2, 23, 60. 

2550a. Sine ira et studio, quorum causas 
procul habeo. ‘‘ Without resentment or par- 
tiality, from any motive to which I am far 
removed.’’ So Tacitus proposed to write his 
Annals, chap. 1. 

2551. Nauck (1856) fr. 326, gives quite 
different lines which the audience hissed, and 
quotes Seneca’s version of them. King’s 
Greek lines are not among the fragments of 
‘ Bellerophon ’ in the fifth ed. of Dindorf, 
1868. What is the confusion? 

2551a. Sine periculo friget lusus. A sport 
without some danger is dull. Chapman, ‘ All 
Fools,’ 3, 1, 302. Cf. Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
‘Ye Wearie Wayfarer,’ Fytte w: 

No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 


Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way. 
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But Chapman very likely referred to love 
sports; his source is unknown. 

2552. See 98a ante, where the reference to 
Cicero has got out of place. In King’s note 
here omit the last four words. 

2560. The result of this intransigence was 
that the Jesuits were expelled from France 
in 1764. 

2565 . . . Video meliora . . .—Cf. Plaut. 
‘Trin.’, 3, 2, 31, Scibam ut esse me deceret ; 
facere non quibam miser, I knew what it 
became me to do, but I couldn’t do it, poor 
wretch! ‘Westward Hoe,’ sign. F.3, ‘‘What’s 
bad I follow, yet I see what’s good.”’ 

25654. Si pudoris egeas, sumas mutuom. 
Plaut. ‘ Amph.’, 2, 2, 187. If you have no 
shame, you might borrow some. Palmer com- 
pares ‘ Hamlet,’ 3, 4, 160, “‘ Assume a virtue, 
if you have it not,”’ a passage, he says, so like 
that of Plautus that ‘it almost forces one to 
suppose that Shakespeare had seen this play 
represented on the stage in some form, or had 
read a translation of it.”’ 

GG, 2. 
V. R. 


W. P. MULCHINOCK, 
CORRESPONDENT OF EMERSON. 


ERY little has met my eye in print about 

the minor poet whose name is given above, 

but some of that little is worthy of record, for 

he is thus referred to by the editor of Holden’s 

Dollar Magazine, New York, December 1849 
(iv, 766) in a comment on the death of Poe. 


As we were writing these lines we were visited by 
a stranger whose countenance bore a most remark- 
able resemblance to that of Mr. Poe; this resem- 
blance was very striking in the upper part of the 
head. But he was much taller and had a ruddier, 
healthier look than Mr. Poe had. He powe to be 
a poet recently arrived in this country from Ireland. 
Mc. William Pembroke Mulchinock. . . Here is a 
specimen of his [poetry] . . . the lines were read by 
Professor Longfellow and highly commended by 
him... JA longish poem called *‘ Workers and 
Toilers,’ which is hardly a masterpiece.] 


This sets the stage for Mulchinock, for he 
seems to have called on everybody of impor- 


tance in the literary world in America, and | 
| and watching anxiously for the Review you were 


to have made a fairly good personal impres- 
sion. 
cals, and to get ready a book of his verses, 
‘The Ballads and Songs,’ New York, 1851 
(12mo., 262 pp., 1 leaf), dedicated to Long- 
fellow, 

The leaf at the end contains a list of sub- 





He proceeded to write for the periodi- | 


| with what success “ Self Reliance” can be acquired 


scribers to the volume, and a remarkable list 
it is; including Emerson, Longfellow, Wash. 
ington Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Halleck 
and Horace Greeley, whose names are, of 
course, still familiar—and among the lesser 
lights, T. S. Arthur (author of ‘ Ten Nights 
in a Bar-room’), L. G. Clarke (editor of the 
Knickerbocker, friend. of Longfellow, and 
enemy of Poe), John R. Thompson (of the 
Southern Literary Messenger), and Messrs, 
Fowler and Wells, who later helped to cireu- 
late Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 

There is also a collection of criticisms and 
press notices of Mulchinock, which reveal that 
he had been a contributor to the Dublin 
Nation, and, since his arrival in America had 
written regularly for the Boston Weekly 
Museum. One criticism, from a paper called 
the Protective Union, remarks that: 

The easy simplicity of Mulchinock, and his 
rhythmical exactitude, are unsurpassed by any of 
our moderns, except Longfellow and Poe. 

This last sets forth about the only poetic 
virtues one can now detect in the poor fellow’s 
verses, and! also is of much interest as a very 
early instance of recognition that Poe was in 
the front rank of American poets. The com- 


| parison may be absurd enough, but it is not 


odious, 

According to the McKee Catalogue, Mul- 
chinock wag ‘‘a particular friend of Poe’s” 
and although there is no very early source 
known to me for this statement, it seems not 
improbable, if Mulchinock arrived in New 
York in time to meet Poe. For the Irishman 
certainly attempted some poems in Poe's 
manner, and was a lion hunter of distinction, 
getting in touch with several of Poe’s friends 
and enemies. The following letter is addressed 
to a minor poet much associated with Poe; 
the text is from the original letter in the New 
York Public Library. 

City of New York, June 16th, 1850. 
Henry B. Hirst, Esqr., 57 Prune St., Philadelphia. 
Dear Sir, : 

Unless ‘“‘ whispering tongues have poisoned 
truth * I know not to what cause I may attribute 
your silence, so long, and so unusual, if you deem 
me an undeserver I feel that you have moral courage 
more than sufficient to avow it. I have been waiting 


kind enough to promisg me, but I need not say, 


in the school of bitter Disappointment, by the apt 
and ready, in one lesson; by the foolishly hopeful, 
and obtuse it can never be acquired. “ Sum Davus, 
non Oedipus,” forgive me then for asking if I am 


| with the immemorial Past, or remembered as one 


of the Present time to whom in no far future you are 


som 
lett 
the 

rem, 
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ne mae arencetaemerrememoemenarens a 


todo an act of kindness. If I figure in the former 
category, I feel constrained as a matter of justice 
to myself, to require the papers you so kindly took 
charge of for a time. But if in the latter supposi- 
tion [ may have judged rightly, you can retain what- 
ever you please. You could before this have done 
my “ state some service ’ and I “ know it.” If you 
now decline, no man shall ever be the wiser. 
Reduced as [ am, I possess still the keen sensitive- 
ness, the absence of which in any poet, implies (as 
it is part of an Irishman’s creed to hold) less of | 
the generous Ideal, and Imaginative quality, and | 
more of the cold, stern, actual money hugging one. 
Hoping that Mr. Hirst will not be to me what | 
Carlyle styles “‘ a friend with an if,” no “ Phantasm | 
Captain” but a real, to guide one of an in- | 
ferior order to at least the thorny road that leads | 
to ultimate success; hoping that you will not make 
my heart sick with ‘* hope deferred ” but that you 
will promptly act as you would wish to do when | 
you calmly consult your own heart, I remain, Dear | 
Sir, Yours most gratefully, 
WILLIAM’ P. MULCHINOCK. | 


From all this one judges that the poet had,| 
a good deal of bluster as well as blarney, but | 
somehow was not a wholly bad fellow. His | 
letters to Emerson are less revealing, but as | 
the Sage of Concord kept them, and they | 
remain in Harvard Library, I conclude by 
giving full texts: 





R. W. Emerson Esaqr. 
Dear Sir, 

Forgive me for reminding you of your promise 
of “ Representative Men * as I will be leaving New | 
York in a day or two. I was at Appleton’s today 
and they have got some copies. I need not tell you | 
that it is not the price of the book would prevent 
me from having it before this, far from it. But | 


since I saw you and heard you, I would rather |* 


Possess it with your—‘‘ R. W. Emerson to W. P. | 
Mulchinock with best wishes for his prosperity ” 

than be made a present of $100 by another. Hoping | 
to hear before I leave, I remain, Dear Sir, Yours; | 
most sincerely, 


: WittiaM P. MULCHINOCK. | 
Direct care of James O'Connor, 98 Broadway 


[New York] 

[Docketed] Feb. 1850. 

Box 2557, P.O., N’ York, May 6th, 1851. 
R. W, Emerson Esgre. 
ar Sir - 
have received your kind and welcome letter in 
due course; accept my grateful acknowledgements 
and believe that I shall treasure your sentiments in 
their letter-dress in my heart. 

[regret that on this occasion my poverty or rather 
dire want compels me to make an appeal to you. I 
am suffering deeply, and if [you] can [take] my honour 
as sole security for repayment, lend me $10; you 
shall have it by return of post perhaps, certainly in 
fen days; as a gift I cannot accept a dollar. From 
you I might with safety, as I feel that your “ right 
and knoweth not what your left giveth.” Relieve 
my suspense at any rate and answer as speedily 
as circumstances will permit. I am about return- 
ing home to Ireland and intend as soon as answers 
to letters I have written [arrive] to say “ Goodbye, 





Proud world, I’m going home.” I am likely to lose 





rather than gain by my book. [I staked my all upon 
it and have lost. My friends at home have been 
written to for the sum of $1,000 which is to be 
raised on a property of mine worth at least six 
times that sum. The answer in the shape of a letter 
of credit may be here by to-morrow. Lest it should 
not I ask you for this loan. If you cannot afford it 
of course I will be satisfied. My employment at 
home will probably be as sub-editor to the talented 
Charles G. Duffy of the Dublin “ Nation.” Thank- 
ing you for all your kindness, I am, Dear Sir, Yours 
with respect and affection, 
WILLIAM PEMBROKE MULCHINOCK. 

Since, as a gentleman who knew Emerson 
well once remarked to me that his most ont- 
standing personal trait was being what New 
Englanders call ‘‘ nigh,’’ I should doubt that 
the ten dollars was sent as a loan. But one 
rather suspects that a gift of the sum duly 
arrived. It would be of interest to know if 
Mulchinock did better at home in Ireland 
than in the United States. I suspect that his 
papers may be found in the correspondence 
of well-known writers in America and the 
British Isles and this rather rambling sketch 
may be of use to those who may have to deal 


| with them. It must be added that if he kept 
| the letters sent him, the recovery of his col- 


lection might include some highly interesting 
material. In editing the letters, I have 
cleaned up the punctuation a little; the 
second letter to Emerson was apparently 
written in great distress, and is faulty in 
pointing in high degree. 

T. O. Masport. 


THREE UNPLACED LUMLEYS, AND 
A FOURTH. 


At clxxxi, 316, I made enquiry as to 

‘‘ Three Unplaced Lumleys.”’ Such three 
are unplaced still, though I am able now to 
supplement in some degree what I there 
stated concerning the wife of No. (1) of such 
three, 

I desire to add an enquiry relative to a 
fourth as yet unplaced Lumley, No. (4). 

No. (1).—The first of the ‘‘ Three Un- 
placed Lumleys ’’ was Lumley, appear- 
ing in the Pedigree of ‘‘ Doyley’’ in ‘ The 
Visitations of. Co. Oxon, Taken in 1566, 1574 
and 1634’ (Harl. Soc. Publications, vol. v, 
1871, pp. 224 sqq.) as the fourth husband of 
Susanna née Doyley, one of the daughters of 
Robert Doyley of Merton, Co. Oxon, (ob. 
1577), and widow successively of (1) Edmund 
Bray of Cobham, (2) —— Cooper, and (3) 
—— Hadock, 
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I showed that her said first marriage took 
place after 29 July 1577, her said second mar- 


riage before 9 April 1593, her said third mar- | 


riage after 9 April 1593, whilst her said 


fourth marriage took place of course at some 


later date which at present I have no means | 


of indicating. 
I have since come across the Pedigree of 
‘* Bray ’’’ of Chobham, Co. Surrey, in ‘ The 


Visitation of Surry made a° 1623,’ edited by | 


J. J. Howard and Mill Stephenson and 
printed in the Surrey Archaeological Collec- 
tions, published by the Surrey Archaeological 
Society, vol. x, 1891. 

This Pedigree starts with Sir Edward Bray 
of Vachery, Co. Surrey, Knight, and shows, 
as his second son, Audoenus Bray of Chobham 
aforesaid, who by Ann née Banister, daughter 
and heiress of John Banister of Chobham, one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, his wife, had 
issue, including a son and heir, namely: 

Edward (sic) Bray of Chobham, who mar- 
ried Susanna née Doilly (sic), daughter of 
John (sic) Doilly (sic) of Marton (sic), Co. 
Oxon, who later married Gilbert Haylock 
(sic) of Greywell, Co. Southampton. (No 
mention, it will be observed, of the said 
Susanna’s intervening second marriage with 

Cooper nor of her fourth marriage with 
—— Lumley. Other slight variations from 
what has been quoted from the Pedigree of 
‘** Doyley ’’ will also have been observed.) 

Such Edward (sic) and Susanna Bray are 
shown to have had issue two sons and four 
daughters, the elder of such two sons being 
Audoenus Bray of Chobham, who by his mar- 
riage with Sanetia née Blackwell, daughter of 
William Blackwell of London, his wife— 
which must, from what follows, have taken 
place in or before 1607—is shown to have had 
issue four sons and two daughters, the eldest 
of such sons, namely Edward Bray, being 
shown to have reached the age of 15 by 1623 
and to have been born therefore in or about 
1608. 

From the foregoing we may perhaps deduce 
with reasonable accuracy that the said 
Susanna née Doyley or Doilly—whether her 
father’s Christian name was Robert or 
whether it was John—manried her said first 
husband (whether his Christian name was 
Edmund or whether it was Edward) in or 
about 1580. 

No. (4).—Now for the Fourth Unplaced 
Lumley : 


| In Mr. Richard’s Sims’ ‘ Manual for the 
| Genealogist,’ London, 1856, p. 216, s», 
‘* Northamptonshire,’’ mention is made of 
| (inter alia): “Arms of Northamptonshire 
| Gentry ; Brit. Mus, Harl. MSS, 1045, f, 150,” 

Page 33 of that manuscript contains the arms 
of : ; 

‘Mr. Lumley descended from ye famuley 
of Lumley of Lumley Castle in Epatu ” (i.e, 
Episcopatu, i.e., the Bishopric of. Durham) 
‘“as at his funerall bur. June ye 7th at S$ 
Brides from his X8’’ (? house) ‘‘Mr. Horn’s,” 
No year is given, but—for the purpose of 
what follows—I assumed, and rightly, that 
the year ‘‘ 1655,’’ occurring on the preceding 
page, covered this entry also. 

A search in the Parish Register of St. 
Bridgets alias St; Bride’s, London, made for 
me in 1902, revealed that this “‘ Mr. Lumley” 
‘was ‘‘ Richard Lumlie, Esquire ’’ and that he 
died on 5 June 1655. His burial thus took 
place on 7 June 1655, 

His Christian name established, I there- 
upon sought and found his Will. 

In his Will, dated 7 April 1653—wherein 
his description is “‘ Richard Lumley of Mid- 
hurst; Co, Sussex, Esquire ’’—he bequeathed 
‘‘to my sister Frances Yeomans 20/-”’ and 
“to her son William Lockyeare £20 which 
he owes me”’; ‘‘to my daughter in lav, 
Frances Horne, wife of Samuell Horne, my 
land and house with malthouse and all appur 
tenances in or near Midhurst, which I pur 
chased of Lord Viscount Mountague and John 
Skidmore, now in the tenure of my son in lav, 
John Johnson and his assigns, to hold the 
same unto the said Frances Horne and her 
heirs forever’’; ‘‘ also to my said daughter 
in law, Frances Horne, my house with its 
appurtenances called Joseph Crofts, in St. 
John’s Hold, in or near Midhurst, together 
with the lease thereof, which I lately pur 
chased of William Cooper ’’ ;—‘‘ also to the 
said Frances Horne, the house and meadow 
called Goulderd, which I lately bought of the 
said Skidmore, being in or near Midhurst”; 
and made ‘‘ my said daughter in law Franees 
Horne ”’ residuary legatee and executrix. He 
appointed as Overseers: ‘‘ my friends, Mr. 
William Boldnest, of London, silkman, and 
his son in law, Mr. Finch.’’ 

Such Will was signed ‘“‘ R. Lumley,” wai 
witnessed by Nicholas Parke, Evan Jones, 
James Herriott, Sim. Bailey and Sarah 
Borne, and was proved in the P.OC 
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(*« Aylett 290 ’’) on 20 June 1655 by the said 
“Frances Horne, daughter in law and 
executrix of the deceased.”’ 

“ Daughter-in-law ” and ‘ son-in-law ”’ in 
such Will would appear to mean—as 60 often 
in those times—step-daughter and step-son; 
and, if so, the testator would appear to have 
left no issue. But that is not material to my 
enquiry, Which concerns only the parentage 
and origin of such testator himself. 

Seeing that such Harleian manuscript is 
dealing with ‘‘ Arms of Northamptonshire 
Gentry,’’ he would seem to have belonged to 
the Northamptonshire Branch of the ancient 
Northern Family of Lumley of Lumley 
Castle, Co. Durham. That branch sprang 
from Roger (also called Sir Roger) de Lumley 
(born circa 1275), the grantee in 1306 from 
his brother Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight 
(born 1272), of all the latter’s Northampton- 
shire estates. In this regard I may refer to 
my articles in ‘N, and Q.’ of 27 Aug. 1938 
(Preface and Part II), 4 Feb. 1939 (correct- 
ing Part I of the preceding, which dealt with 
a different matter), 7 March, 26 September, 
and 21 Nov. 1942, and 19 June 1943. 


branch I have failed to ‘‘ place ’’ this Richard 
Lumley—who, as already stated, was at the 


date of his said Will, made in 1653, ‘‘ of Mid- | 


hurst, Co, Sussex, Esquire ’’—anywhere in 
my full pedigree of that branch. 

Indeed, I find amongst my records of that 
branch no reference to any Richard Lumley 
during a period of over three and a half cen- 
turies, namely, from Richard Lumley of 
‘Harleston, etc., Co. Northampton, who died 


Richard Lumley (1724-1805) of Great Dalby, 
Co. Leicester, and afterwards of the City of 


London and of Hurst Green in the Parish of | 


Oxted, Co, Surrey, and of Southborough, Co. 
Kent, whose Will, dated 27 April 1799, with 
Codicil thereto dated 18 Sept. 1802, were 
proved in the P.C.C. by his nephew and resi- 
duary legatee, William Lumley (1762-1830, 
Master of the Carpenters Company in 1818), 
father of the eminent lawyer, the late 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878). 

If any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ could supply 
the origin and parentage of the Richard Lum- 
ley in question, or any facts concerning him 
beyond those already stated, I should be 
extremely grateful. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smira. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 








KINETOS.—In ‘Phineas Finn,’ ch. ix 
(World’s Classics edition i, 106) the hero 
is talking politics to his ally Lady Laura. 

Lady L.: ‘‘ There are men who should not 
attempt . . . independence in Parliament .. . 
But there are a few whose special walk in 
life it is to be independent, and, as it were, 
unmoved by parties.” . 

Phineas: ‘‘ Great Akinetoses! You know 
Orion.”’ 

Lady L.: ‘‘ Mr. Kennedy is not an Akine- 
tos.”’ 

Phineas may have known some Greek, 
though I doubt it. But it is impossible that 
Trollope should attribute such knowledge to 
a lady. Moreover I know of no relation 
between the word akinetos (unmoved) and the 
Orion of classical mythology. It was an easy 
guess that ‘Orion’ was a popular book, and 
Akinetos a character in it. ‘But the book not 
being anonymous the book of reference failed 
me, and I was at a loss until Mr. FrepericK 
Pace reminded me of ‘‘ Hengist ’’ Horne’s 
epic ‘Orion,’ which was published (at 
a farthing) in 1843 and had an enormous 


| vogue. Akinetos is a character. 
Despite years of particular study of that | 


R. W. C. 


AVANT.—Both ‘0O.E.D.’ and ‘ E.D.D.’ 


4 give this word as a common noun on the 


| authority of Gilbert White, who, in a letter 


(No. xix) dated 14 Feb. 1774, printed in his 


| ‘Natural History of Selborne,’ says, ‘‘ the 
| land springs which we call lavants break out 
| much on the downs of Sussex, Hampshire and 


Wiltshire.’’ Glossaries of Hampshire (Cope) 


. | and of Sussex (Cooper) appear to have onl 
in 1460-1, down to one of his descendants, | , ae 4 


White’s authority for the inclusion of this 
word. Prof, Ekwall, ‘ English River Names,’ 
1928, referring to Lavant Stream at Chaw- 
ton, Hants, says it is ‘‘ no doubt derived from 
the common noun,’’ while under Lavant 
River in his ‘ Dictionary of English Place. 
Names,’ 1934, he says ‘‘ no doubt this is the 
river-name Lavant that has developed in a 
common noun.”’ 

In these statements I believe Ekwall has 
been misled and that ‘‘ lavant’’ never existed 
as a common noun. It occurs once in Sussex, 
and once in Hampshire as the proper name of 
streams, and does not occur at all in Wilt- 
shire. 

Ekwall has shown from early forms of the 
name of the Sussex stream, that it is identi- 
cal with Lovat, Bucks, and Lovat, Scotland, 
and with Lavant in Carinthia, Austria, and 
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is derived from the root of Latin labor, 
glide, etc.”’ 

Unless better evidence can be adduced for 
the use of ‘“‘lavant’’ as a common word it 
should be deleted from our dictionaries. 

A suggestion made by C. in ‘N. and Q.’, 
1853, 1 S. vii, 269, that ‘‘lavant”’ is of 
Roman origin, and derived from lavando is 
not worth considering. 


“to 


F, WILLIAMSON. 
Bournemouth. 


((ABLYLE AND INDIAN CORN.—Henry | 


James, senior (the father of the novelist) 
in his ‘ Recollections of Carlyle’ (Atlantic 
Monthly, May 1881, and ‘Literary 
Remains,’ 1885) allows that in spite of Car- 
lyle’s hopeless views of divinity and humanity 

His own sympathy went out freely to cases of 
individual suffering, and he believed that there was 
an immense amount of specific divine mercy pric- 
ticable to us... I remember the pleasure he 
took in the promise that Indian corn might be 


found able to supplant the diseased potato in 
Ireland. . . 
but James 


did not know, or does not tell us, 


the keen practical interest Carlyle took in | 


this, James is the liveliest and most critical 
of Carlyle’s Boswells (I hope to demonstrate 
this before long), but Francis Espinasse is 
the most friendly and not the most uncritical, 
and it is he in his ‘ Literary Recollections ’ 
(1893) who tells of 

an article on “‘ Indian Meal ” in Fraser’s Magazine 
for May 1849, signed ‘ C,’ Carlyle’s authorship of 


which is undoubted! though he did not include it | 
Cobbett | 


in any collective edition of his writings. 
had endeavoured unsuccessfully to persuade the 
English farmer to raise Indian corn, and Carlyle 
wished, in those days of potato-disease, to see 
Indian meal an article of general consumption. He 
found that the Indian meal then in use among us, 
whether ground in the exporting country, or at 


home from imported Indian corn, was tainted by a | 
bitterness which made even the starving Irish pauper | 
Moreover, English millstones being | 
generally too soft for that kind of grain there was | 


turn against it. 


Carlyle’s instance, his friend Lord Ashburton had 
Emerson's sample ground by a miller of his own, 
and prepared for the table by his own French cook, 
The result, accordiag to Carlyle in Fraser, was 

* meal which was sweet among the sweetest: with 
an excellent ‘rich taste something like that of nuts, 
indeed it seemed to me, perhaps from novelty in 
part, decidedly sweeter than wheat or any other 
grain I have ever tasted. So that, it would appear, 
all our experiments hitherto in Indian meal have 





Been vitiated to the heart by a deadly original sin 
or fundamental falsity to start with—as if in ex. 
perimenting on Westphalian ham, all the ham pre- 
sented to us hitherto for trial had been in a rancid 
state. Ground by a_ reasonable miller, who 
grinds only it and not his millstones along with it, 
| this grain, I can already promise, will make excel. 
lent, cleanly, wholesome, and palatable eating; and 
be fit for the cook’s art under all manner of condi- 
tions, ready to combine with whatever judicious 
condiment, and reward well whatever wise treatment 
he applies to it: and indeed, on the whole, I should 
say "a more promising article could not well be sub- 
mitted to him, if his art vis really a useful one,’ 
On it, Carlyle continued, ‘“‘a grown man could be 
supported wholesomely, oe even agreeably, at the 
rate of little more than a penny a day, which surely 
is cheap enough. Neither, as the article is not 
grown at home, and can be produced only by com- 
merce, need political economists dread new ‘ Irish 
difficulties ’ from the cheapness of it. Nor is there 
danger, for unlimited periods yet, of it becoming 
dearer: it grows, in the warm latitudes of the 
| earth, profusely with the whole impulse of the sun; 
can grow over huge tracts and continents lying 
vacant hitherto, festering hitherto as_pestiferous 
jungles, yielding only rattle-snakes and yellow-fever: 
it is probable, if we were driven to it, the planet 
| Earth, sown where fit with Indian corn, might pro- 
duce a million times as much food as it now does 
or has ever done. To the disconsolate Malthusian 
this grain ought to be a sovereign comfort.’ In 
the jungle valley of the Mississippi alone. ‘ were the 
rest of the earth all lying fallow, there could Indian 
corn enough be given to support the whole posterity 
of Adam now alive.” Announcing these good 
tidings, Carlyle bade ‘ the disconsolate Malthusian 
| fling his “‘ geometrical series” into the corner, 
assist wisely in the Free Trade movement, and dry 
up his tears.’ Carlyle told me that_he sent his 
article, in the first instance, to the Editor of the 
Times, who rejected and returned it. 








MeEmMORABILIST. 


found a considerable admixture of sand in the meal | 


which they turned out, and this did not at all im- 

He corresponded on the subject | 
with Emerson at Concord, who sent him from his | 
own barn a barrel of Indian corn in its natural | 
state, which had not been subjected to the process | 
Emerson re- | 
ported, was said to be due the amari aliquid in the 


prove matters. 


of kiln-drying, and to this process, 
meal as then consumed in England and Ireland. At 
1“ ], on my side, have already drawn up a fit 


proclamation of the excellencies of this invaluable 
corn, and admonitions as to the benighted state of 


English eaters in regard to it, to appear in Fraser’s } 


Magazine, or I know not where, very soon, 
Carlyle to Emerson, 6 Apr. 1849. 


. E, HOUSMAN’S USE OF PARODY.— 

In the posthumous ‘ More Poems’ there 

are two pieces which in the seventeenth cen- 

tury would have been called parodies. In each 

case the poet has expressed his grim philo 

sophy as if in protest against the poet he is 
| echoing. 

‘The Land of Biscay’ (No. xlvi) derives 
from the famous ‘ Romance del conde Arnal- 
das,’ No. 49 in the ‘ Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse.’ There are translations by Lockhart, 
a Longfellow and Flecker, but internal evidence 
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suggests that Housman knew the original. 
‘The Sage to the Young Man’ (No. iv) is 
a reply to No, 19 in Book III of Robert 
Bridges’ ‘ Shorter Poems.’ A letter of Bridges 
in the Athenaeum, September 1898 gives the 
curious history of his poem. He had read in 
a volume of Gautier the piece beginning : 
Vous qui voulez courir 
La terrible carritre, 
Il faut vivre ou mourit 
Sans regard en arriére. 


He translated it: 


O youth whose hope is high, 
Wno dost to truth aspire, 
Whether thou live or die, 
O look not back nor tire. 


Gautier had translated the song from Moore’s 
‘Epicurean ’ which begins: 


You who would try 
Your terrible track, 
To live or to die, 

But ne’er to look back. 


There is no mistaking the origin of Hous- 
man’s poem : 


O youth whose heart is right, 
Whose loins are girt to gain 
The hell-defended height 
Where Virtue beckons plain. 


1 Sa: § 


ALT WHITMAN: A CANADIAN IN- 
TERVIEW (See ante p. 103).—We give 
two further extracts: 


“You were a nurse during the war,”’ 
suggested the reporter. 


_“ Yes; I look upon that as the best part of my 
life, these four or five years that I spent in the 
war, not as a destroyer, but as far as pcssible, a 
saver of life. If it comes in, you may just say that 
Walt Whitman looks on those four years of his 
life with more satisfaction than on his literary 
triumphs, although he has a pretty high icea of 
his own works. -I have thought many times lately 
that I should look upon my life as very dreary and 
barren if it were not for these four years. About 
three years ago I was turning over my stock of 
manuscript, when I came upon thirty or forty little 
note books that I had used during these years 
among the wounded in the hospitals. It struck me 
that these would make a nice little book, if printed. 
I gave them to my old printer, blood-stained and 
blurred as they were, and this book ‘ Memoranda 
of the War’ was the result.” 


And then, much later on: 


it I'm not a great reader by any means.” 
. What books do you like best?” 
Well, 1 would ‘say first Walter Scott, as a 
poet and a novelist. About half a dozen of his 
ks I have read over and over again, and from 
among them I have taken ‘The Heart of Mid- 





lothian * as my favourite. George Sand is a great 
favourite. 1 like Shakespeare and the good old 
book of all, the Bible; it is a poem to me. I also 
like Homeric poetry.” 

“What do you think of Dickens?” 

“ Well, 1 am not an admirer of his, but easily 
see why his works take and ought to take. At the 
same time I wouldn’t like to go on the records as 
not being an admirer of Dickens, Bret Harte and 
that class of humorists. They offend my democracy, 
however. They present the most of working people 
in a kind of delirium tremens spirit. I cannot read 
Bret Harte without feeling angry, because he secms 
to have taken the Homeric poetry as his basis, and 
turned it into a burlesque with the heroism left out.” 

“ Humorous literature, however, is becoming very 
popular.” t 

“Yes, it is, and I say nothing against it. 
But they seem to _ caricature these miners 
and working people. 1 admire heroism, and do not 
care to see them presenied as ruffians or as speaking 
like drunken men. In fact, I think that the language 
of these strong working people is better than the 
general lingo that is used in our drawing and 
lecture rooms. It is really more expressive. I am 
myself of a race of working people.” 


RNOLD’S VERSE (See ‘ Voice and Verse’ 
at ante p. 20).—Some writer (I spare 
him) says: 


Arnold's deficiency of ear, or a too close approxi- 
mation to classical form without enough care for 
the genius of English, allowed him to write lines 
which are but prose cut into lengths, 


He gives three examples, from ‘ The Strayed 
Reveller,’ ‘ Haworth Churchyard,’ ‘ Frag- 
ment of an Antigone’: 


(1). 
I sprang up, I threw rotind me 
My dappled fawn-skin ; 
Passing out, from the wet turf, 
Where they lay, by the hit door, 
I snatch’d up my vine-crown, my fir-staff, 
All drenched in dew— 
Came swift down to join 
The rout early gather’d 
In the town, round the témple, 
Iacchus’ white fane 
On yonder hill. 


The twd held converse; they wrdte 

In a bodk which of world-famous soils 
Kept the memorial ;—bard, 

Warrior, statesman, had sign’d 

Their names. . . 


He does well too, who keeps that clue the mild 
Birth-Goddess and the austere Fates first gave. 
For from the day when thése 
Bring him, a weeping child, 
First to the light, and mark 
A country for him, kinsfolk, and a home, 
Unguided he remains 
Till the Fates come again, this time with death. 


The four long lines are orthodox decasyllabics. 
The stresses marked elsewhere show that the 
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lines cannot be prose to the ear, A man who 
reads poetry only for its prose-sense will turn 
all verse into prose, 

If these lines are an 


‘ approximation to 
classica] form,’’ 


then Greek verse is nearer to 


English verse than a reader who has no Greek | 


has ever supposed. 
A. M. 


JILLIAM BENET, AMBASSADOR.— 
Mr. C. T. Martin’s notice of this cleric 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ vol. ii, p. 218) may be cor- 


rected and amplified in two particulars by a | 


record I have come across in a MS. journal 
of a seventeenth century tour to Rome, 
preserved in Lord Crawford’s library 
Haigh, 


There is no date and no author, but it is | 


certainly by one of the Bradshaighs, and is 
attributed incorrectly to Roger Bradshaigh. 
Internal evidence definitely establishes the 
date as between 1633 and 1635. Passing 
through Susa in Piedmont, the author notes 
an inscription in the Church of St. Justus, 


to ‘‘ William Benet, Doctor of both lawes, | 


Archdiacon of Salisbury, who was sent by 
Henry y® 8 Embassador to Pope Clement the 
seventh & to the Emperor, coming back dyed 
of a fever, being one] & forty yeeres, 1533 
Sept. 26, with this att the end of the in- 
scription, Sic vine quasi mori velis.’”? This 
suggests a birthdate about 1492, and as 
“* Doctor of both lawes’’ he might well be the 
same as the William Bennet who was 
admitted B.C.L. 18 Feb. 1527/8 as stated by 
Wood, though the ‘ D.N.B.’ writer denies this. 


ae Pa 


X VIIL-CENTURY THEATRE AT RICH- 
MOND, YORKS.—Some years ago there 
was an interesting and useful series of articles 
in ‘ N. and Q.’ on English provincial theatres 
in the eighteenth-century. I am sorry to say 
that I have lost the reference, and in the 
correspondence which followed I remember I 
contributed a short account of a building in 
Richmond, Yorks, which had been the 
eizhteenth-century theatre, and still showed 
traces of its original purpose, though it had 
long been used as a warehouse. ° 
It seems appropriate to send a note to 
record the reopening of the theatre on 2 Aug. 
1943, as part of the celebrations of the 850th 
anniversary of the enfranchisement of the 
borough. The theatre was built in 1788, and 
_ had not been used as a theatre for a century. 


at | 


| The Mayor of Richmond, Alderman W, 
| Robinson, and the corporation sent an address 
| to the King and received in return a tele. 
gram from His Majesty which was read from 
the stage, The Mayor of Richmond, Surrey, 
was present, and offered, his congratulations, 
The intention is to preserve the original form 
| of the playhouse in the hope that it may be- 
| come, as well as a centre for an annual drama 
festival, ‘‘the first Theatre Museum in 
England.”’ 
The Mayor and Mayoress of Richmond 
occupied the box over which the civic arms 
of Richmond are painted, while Lord and 
| Lady Zetland were in the opposite box, over 
which are the arms of the Dundas family, 
| who used the box a hundred years ago, A 
prologue was specially written for the occa- 
| sion by Mrs. Hugh Miller, and the pro- 
gramme was Act II of J. B. Fagin’s ‘ And So 
To Bed,’ given by the local amateur dramatic 
society, and a one act play ‘The Purple 
Bedroom,’ by Eden Philpott, given by pupils 
of the local grammar school. These details 
are taken from the Manchester Guardian of 
3 and 4 Aug. 1943. 
M. H. Dopps. 


[What seems like a wrong reference in one place 
has baffled a long search on our part for the 
earlier contribution M. H. D. mentions, Perhaps 
some reader with longer memories than ours cad 
supply the 1eferences.—ED.] 





TENNYSON AND CARLYLE.—Carlyle 

and Tennyson may have been both silent 
when they smoked their pipes together, but 
when others were there Tennyson could be 
provoked to hold his own. At least he did 
once, and Henry James, pére, reports as 
follows: 


I heard Carlyle, last night, maintain his habitual 
thesis against Mr. Tennyson, in the presence of Mr. 
Moxon, and one or two other persons. Carlyle 
rode a very high horse indeed, being inspired to 
mount and lavishly ply the spur by Mr. Tennyson, 
for whom he has the liveliest regard; and it was 
not long before William the Conqueror and Oliver 
Cromwell were trotted out of their mouldy cere 
ments to affront Sir Robert Peel and the Irish 
viceroy, whose name escapes me. “ Nothing, 
Carlyle over and over again said and sung— 
“nothing will ever pry England out of the slough 
she is in, but to stop looking at Manchester a 
heaven’s gate, and free-trade as the everlasting 
God’s law man is bound to keep holy. The human 
stomach, I admit, is a memorable necessity, which 
will not allow itself, moreover, to be long neglected; 
and political economy no doubt has its own 
to be heard among all our multifarious jargons. Dl 
T tell you the-stomach is not the supreme necessil) 
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our potato-evangelists make it, nor is political 
economy any tolerable substitute for the eternal 
veracities. To think of our head men believin’ the 
stomach to be the man, ‘and legislatin’ for the 
stomach, and compellin’ this old England into the 
downright vassalage of the stomach ! Such men 
as these, forsooth, to rule England — the England 
once ruled by Oliver Cromwell ! No wonder the 
impudent knave O'Connell takes them by the beard, 
shakes his big fist in their faces, does his own dirty 
will, in fact, with England altogether ! Oh, for 
a day of Duke William again \”’ 

In vain his fellow Arcadian protested that Eng- 
land was no longer the England of Duke William, 
nor even of Oliver Cromwell, but a totally new 
England, with self-consciousness all new and unlike 
theirs; Carlyle only chanted or canted his inevit- 
able ding-dong, ‘“‘ Oh, for a day of Duke William 
again |” 

Tired out at last, the long-suffering poet, “1 
suppose you would like your Duke William back, 
to cut off some twelve hundred Cambridgeshire 
gentlemen’s legs, and leave their owners squat upon 
the ground, that they might n’t be able any longer 
to bear arms against him.” ‘“* Ah” shrieked out 
the remorseless bagpipes, in a _ perfect colic 
of delight to find its supreme blast thus 
unwarily invoked, *“* Ah ! that was no doubt a very 
sad thing for the duke to do; but somehow he 
conceived he had a right to do it—and upon the 
whole he had.”’ “* Let me tell your returning hero 
one thing, then,” replied his practical-minded 
friend, “and that is that he had better steer clear 
of my precincts, or he will feel his knife in my 
guts very soon.” 

It was in fact this indignant and unaffected prose 
of the distinguished poet which alone embalmed 
the insincere colloquy to my remembrance or set 
its colours, so to speak. 

(Atlantic Monthly, May 1881). 


MemoraBILIsv. 


AMPHIBIOUS ATR-AND-LAND CRAFT. 
—As yet we have no omnibus name for 
«the machine which can progress in three 
elements; on land, water and air. Apparently 
the earliest vessel to claim such powers was 
built in a.p. 1608, according to a rare tract 
in the British Museum, But it needs bolster- 
ing up with considerable imagination before 
the claim can be fully substantiated. The 
title runs; ‘ N (A). True relation of the 
travels of M. Bush, a gentleman who, with 
his owne handes, without any other man’s 
helpe, made a Pynace [Pinnace] in which 
he past [passed] by Ayre, Land and Water, 
from Lamborne, a place in Berkshire, to the 
Custom House Key [Quay] in London. 
T.P. [Purfoot] for Nathaniel Butter . . 
1608.’ Fep. 4to. 
The pictorial title exhibits two long pulley 
ropes, running from tree trunks, at an angle, 
and attached to the top of a church tower. 


These guide ropes are threaded through pairs 
’ 





of stout rings projecting from the vessel’s 
sides. The ship is seen hauled half way up 
to the tower top with M. Bush on board. 


Wm, JAGGARD. 


IR WILLIAM JONES.—‘ The Oxford 
Book of English Verse’ (No. 478) gives 
an epigram by Jones beginning: 
On parent knees, a naked new-born child. 


This is understood to be a translation from 
the Persian,.and perhaps the original can 
be produced, 

In J. D. Carlyle, ‘ Specimens of Arabian 
Poetry,’ 1796, (No. xxv) we find what is 
evidently the same poem, but from the 
Arabic: 

When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 

While thine assembled friends around 

With smiles their joy confest. 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
They may the floods of sorrow pour 
And there in smiles be dressed. 


R. M. Hewirr. 


SUSSEX PARISH CLERK’S FAMILY 

RECORD.—From 1843-92 (49 years), 
Henry Larkin was parish clerk of Beckley, 
East Sussex; his son, James, succeeded him 
and resigned in 1932 (40 years); he being 
followed by his son, Reginald Henry, the 
present holder of the office, whilst his son, 
Reginald James, has often acted for his 
father and now looks forward to carrying on 
the family tradition upon returning from 
military service, 

According to a Sussex Advertiser of the 
time, Thomas Standen, who died in 1822, 
had been clerk for about 64 years—vide Beck- 
ley Parish Magazine, June 1943. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


NLISTMENT. — The comparison with 
present enlistment may be made with that 
of August 1793: 


150 Years AGo 
Berrow’s Worcester Journal, August 29, 1793 


First Regiment of Guards—Any young man of 
good character, not less than 5 feet 6 inches high, 
applying to Sergt. Williamson, Dolday, Worcester, 
will meet with good encouragement and im- 
mediately on being attested, will receive a bounty 
of ten guineas, and a crown to drink His Maijesty’s 
health. Any person bringing, or recommending a 
man of the above description, as soon as approved 
by Sergt. Williamson, shall receive two guineas for 


their trouble. 
W. H. QuaRreLt. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


James Abbott, K.C.B., of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, who was Deputy 
Hazara from 1845-1853. This narrative gave 


an eye-witness account of the activities of | 
Captain John Nicholson, afterwards Briga- | 


dier-General Nicholson of Delhi, on the out- 
break of the second Sikh War. It was written 


for publication, but never published. General | 
Sir James Abbott’s daughter, Miss Margaret |. 
H. A, F. Abbott, died on 24 Oct. 1904. I | willing to grant marriage licences to anyone.” 
am anxious to trace her father’s narrative, as | 


it would be of great value to a new study of 
the life of John Nicholson for which I am 
working. Can any reader tell me of its 
present whereabouts ? 

E. Werce THomas. 


YAPE WINE.—Mrs. Barber’s 


Mead, on his Cape Wine,”’ beginning: 


Your Wine, by Southern Suns refin’d, 
Is a just Emblem of your Mind. 


What was understood by ‘‘ Cape Wine”? in | 


the earlier half of the eighteenth century ? 
Harotp WILLIAMS. 


HE OPEN FIELD 
Mee, in his ‘ Nottinghamshire’ (King’s 
England series), 1938, says of Laxton, Notts., 
** With houses dotted among a wealth of trees, 
on a ridge of land dropping sharply down to 
a stream, quiet old-world Laxton has a unique 
interest as the last stronghold of the open- 
field system of cultivation evolved in medieval 
England.’’ A detailed account of the customs 
still prevailing in the parish follows. 

While it is probably true that Laxton is 
unique as exhibiting the customs of the open- 
field system in anything approaching com- 
pleteness, I think it probable also that small 
remnants or reminders of the system are to be 


found elsewhere, and I should be glad to know ! 


of examples. 

At Clunton, in the parish of Clunbury, 
Salop, is a field known as the ‘‘ Common 
Field.’’ It is (or was recently) divided into 
open arable strips, known as “‘ quillets,’’ 
belonging to different owners, and sown with 


| ‘ : 
varying crops in rotation. 


ENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON OF | 

DELHI.—In 1897 James Raymond de | 
Montmorency Abbott, Esq., possessed a MS. | 
narrative written by his father, General Sir | 


| Mee, in 


‘Poems on | 
Several Occasions,’ 1734, includes a com- | 
pliment of eight lines addressed ‘‘ To Dr. | 


SYSTEM.—Arthur | 





I think this was 
certainly a relic of the open-field system. 


G. S. Hewrys. 
THER ‘‘GRETNA GREENS.’’—What 


places, in addition to the famous Gretna 
Green, on the Scottish border, were the ren- 


; ng | dezvous of runaway couples in the days 
Commissioner of | 


previous to the passing of the Marriage Act 
of 1754? 

I have seen it stated that Peak Forest, 
Derbyshire, was one such place, and Arthur 
his ‘Nottinghamshire’ (King’s 
England Series), 1938, informs us that Fled- 
borough was another, and that its rector, 
‘‘ with the pleasant name of Sweetapple, was 


G. 8. Hewtns. 


EORGE PICQUART.—Mr. J. Chartres 
Molony, in his ‘ Musings Amid Madness,’ 


| in Blackwood’s for June (see ante, p. 122) 
| writes: ‘‘ Many a man who has denied reli- 


gion outwardly has lived it inwardly : do any 
remember now George Picquart and ‘his 
story ?”’ 
Will some reader remind us what this was? 
MEMoRABILIST. 


IRST USE OF APOSTROPHE.—When 
was the apostrophe (to indicate the pos- 


sessive case) first used in printing (or MS.)? 


E. LatHaM. 


annotated 

list of National Anthems, past and 
present, compiled by my colleague Mr. D. R. 
Wakeling and myself, was published last 
year in the Music Review, and to this we now 
have several additions to make. A number 
of countries and states, however, concerning 
which we have few, if any, particulars still 
remain. 

We shall be very grateful for any informa- 
tion connected with the National Anthems, 
if they exist, of the undermentioned places 
and of any others which may have esca 
our notice, but we specially desire to know 
where the words, translations and music may 
be found. Albania, Andorra, Annam, 
Burma, Corsica, Korea, Madagascar, Man- 
chukuo, Monaco, Naples, San Marino, Sara- 
wak, Sardinia, Siam, Thibet, Tonga, Tunis, 
Zanzibar. 

If any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ are able to 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS.—An 
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supply music and words which might be diffi- 
cult to obtain in this country it will be of 
great assistance to us now that information 
from abroad is subject to uncertainty and 
delay. So, likewise, will biographical and 
historical notes about authors and composers. 
We took much trouble to be accurate in 
connexion with the Dominions and if there are 
any Crown Colonies which have songs equiva- 
lent to National Anthems, such as Newfound- 
land, we shall be pleased to know of them. 


GEORGE DE FRAINE. 


OON-YEAR.—A Hertfordshire country- 
man has stated that the weather during 
1943 will be broken and unsettled because this 
is a,‘ moon-year.’’ Can one of your readers 
explain what a ‘‘ moon-year”’ is? This year 
there are only the normal thirteen moons, 
and not the fourteen which occur, I believe, 
once in about twenty-four year's. A lunar 
year covers 364 days; the odd day in a solar 
year would in twenty-four years make up 
(with the six leap years in that period) an 
extra lunar month with two days to spare. 
Does the moon affect our atmosphere some- 
what in the same way that it influences the 
sea and its tides ? 
But why is a year with thirteen moons only 
called a ‘‘moon-year’”’ ? 
B. A. 


EE-FARM RENT.—Is there a borough or 
manor of ancient status, other than the 
one herein referred to, that still pays a fee- 
farm rent to the Crown or to any subject of 
the Crown? That rare, if not unique obliga- 
tion still rests upon the small borough of 
Godmanchester in Huntingdonshire, and it 
has been loyally observed and honoured, 
apparently without interruption, since 1213 
when it began to be paid to King John in 
return for a charter confirming general privi- 
leges, The neighbouring borough of Hunting- 
don of pre-Conquest origin, paid the Crown 
similarly for most of the usual burghal rights, 
but the fee-farm rent lapsed-at some date 
not yet definitely ascertained. That God- 
manchester is still paying its own is giving 
tise to some interest in the locality. 


C. D. Lamp. 


(OSPATRICK, FIRST EARL OF DUN- 
~ BAR.—He married a lady named 
Christina, said to be a sister of Edmund to 
whose lands her son Gospatrick (second Ear! 





of Dunbar) obtained a right from Henry I. 
Is it known who this Edmund was? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


IFFORD (ORIGINALLY . GIFFARD) 
FAMILY.—I seek genealogical details of 
the ancestry of Hugh Gifford or Giffard, who 
came to Scotland (with his brother William) 
in the reign of David I. He obtained ex- 
tensive lands in East Lothian, where he 
settled. His son, also named Hugh, witnessed 
many of the charters of William the Lion, 
and in 1174 was one of the hostages for his 
release. From that monarch he obtaimed the 
additional lands, now known as Yester, and 
in the process of time the parish of that name 
in East Lothian came to be known as Gifford. 
His eldest son William, had a son Hugh 
Gifford of Yester, one of the guardians of 
Alexander III and his queen ; and one of the 
regents of the kingdom appointed by the 
treaty of Roxburgh in 1255. I also desire the 
name of this Hugh Gifford’s wife. He died 
in 1267, leaving with other issue, a daughter 
named Janet, who was married to Sir Seyer 
de Seton of Tranent. 

It is said that this family descended from 
the family of which Walter Giffard, Lord of 
Longueville, and Earl of Buckingham (so 
created in 1071) was a distinguished member. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


WOMEN’S HIGH HATS.—When, long 

ago, I was a little boy in the Welsh half 
of Pembrokeshire, women’s high hats were 
expensive and therefore worn only by the 
well-to-do. Cottagers wore low round felt 
hats, like those now worn by sensible parsons. 
Such hats seem to have been generally worn 
by women in the eighteenth century. 

When Napoleon closed the continent to 
the English it became the fashion to make and 
to write about tours in Wales. John Byng 
(Viscount Torrington for the last fortnight 
of his life) made several such. Writing at 
Dolgelly on 7 July 1784 he says: ‘‘ The 
women, young and old, wear round hats, 
which give a very smart and becoming 
appearance’’; and at Cardiff on 31 July 
1787: ‘‘ The round hats worn by the Welsh 
women are, when: new, very becoming and, 
being enlarged, the modern fashion in Lon- 
don.”’ 

In 1791 a Pembrokeshire parson, engaged 
in Ely, made a tour to his native county with 
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his English wife, Being a woman she noticed | 
Writing to a female | 


the women’s dress. 
friend, she says: ‘‘ Their hats are rather 
larger than the present English fashion and 
lower in the crown, but they are much more 
convenient as a shelter both from rain and 
sun. Under the latter I suffer daily with my 
little beaver, and envy every Welsh woman 
I meet.” 

When did Welsh women begin to wear high 
hats ? 

Where did the fashion come from? 

Why did it not spread to England? 

Davip Satmon. 
Narberth. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.—Whose is 
the following? 


Fairy folk a-listening 

Hear the seed sprout in the spring, 
And for music to their dance 

Hear the hedgerows wake from trance, 
Sap that trembles into buds 

Sending little rhythmic floods 

Of fairy sound in fairy ears. 

Thus all beauty that appears 

Has birth as sound to finer sense 
And lighter-clad intelligence. 


The fairies seem not to be William Allingham’s. 
The verse might be Meredith’s but I don’t find that 


it is. The fancy might be Emerson’s, but I don’t | 


find these verses among his poems. 
FANNY PRICE. 


(From ‘American N. & Q.’, July 1943.) 
ANIELLO’S ‘ POETICA.’—It has _ been 
asserted that Bernardino Daniello’s 


cal defence of poetry and so antedated the 


expressions of the Pleiade and of Sidney. | 
Does | 


Saintsbury says something like that. 

present scholarship accept Daniello as the 

pioneer ? Has he been successfully translated ? 
AurreD EK. HaMILL. 


WOMEN IN BATTLE.—Many writers have | 


commented upon the part that women, 
in soldier’s dress, have played in battles. 
some cases the women have gone undiscovered 
for long periods of time. 


War, Mary Ellen Wise, a private in the 
Indiana Volunteers, and Mary Dennis, who 
enlisted with the First Minnesota Regiment. 
Are there other illustrations of this in more 
recent wars? 


B. O. N. 


$$. 


Replies. 











re: 3 


‘ Le 

a | 
Poetica’ (published in Venice in 1536 or | 
before) was the earliest ‘‘ modern ”’ and criti- | 


SCOTT AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
(clxxxv, 92.) 

N reading Mr. CoLteman O. Parsons’s jn. 

formative and welcome article ‘ The In- 

terest of Scott’s Public in the Supernatural,’ 

one ventures to question whether the six books 


| to which he makes reference at ante p. 94 had 


any real influence in counteracting (as they 
were intended to do) the universal belief in 
apparitions and the world of spirits. For 
example, ‘ Ghost Stories, collected with a par- 
ticular view. . . to Promote a Rational Esti- 
mate of the Nature of Phenomena commonly 
considered as Supernatural,’ London, Acker 
mann, 1823, is a most jejune effort, and these 
tales of obvious disguises in grotesque cloaks 
and of somnambulists mistaken for ghosts 
prove insipid to a degree, It is, admittedly, a 
charming volume, but solely on account of the 
six coloured plates, 

A far more weighty and serious work by 
Fairfax, and, however prejudiced, 
written with a wide range of scholarship, is 
‘ Demonologia; or, Natural Knowledge Re- 
vealed; Being An Exposé of Ancient and 


| Modern Superstitions, Credulity, Fanaticism, 


Enthusiasm, &-Imposture, as Connected with 
the Doctrine, Caballa, and Jargon, of Amv- 
lets, Apparitions, Astrology ...’ There ar 
forty-five sub-headings which _ include: 
Demonology; Dreams; Deuteroscopia, of 
Second-Sight; Ghosts; Magic; Sorcery; 
Spirits; Witches; Witchcraft; &., &., 
“The Whole Unfolding Many Singular 
Phenomena in the Page of Nature. By 
J S. F.’”’, London, A. K. Newman and (o., 


| 1827 ; other editions, 1831 and 1833, Anthony 
| King Newman, an apprentice of William 


Lane of the Minerva Press, had been taken 
into the firm in 1801. Upon Lane’s retire 


| ment Newman carried on the Minerva Press, 
In | 
| 1820, 
Although most of | 
these incidents appear in European accounts, | 
some belong to American history—in the Civil | 


omitting that name from his title-pages after 
He himself retired in 1848. In the 
course of his work Fairfax has many quote 
tions from and references to Sir Walter Scott. 
It is, I think, pretty certain that Charles 
Mackay made ample use of ‘ Demonologia 
when he wrote his ‘Memoirs of Extre 


| ordinary Popular Delusions and the Madnes 


of Crowds,’ 2 vols., 1852, which was so vel 


| frequently reprinted. 


Mr. Parsons gives 1805 as the date of the 
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second edition of Hugh Farmer’s ‘ An Essay 
on the Demoniacs of the New Testament,’ 
London, G. Robinson, 1775. Actually the 
second edition is 1779. The third edition, in 
error called the second, was published in 1805 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Society, 
who also sponsored the fourth edition, 1818, 
miscalled the third, In connexion with Far- 
mer’s work mention should certainly be made 


of Dr, William Worthington’s learned refu- | 


tation: ‘An Impartial Enquiry into the 
Case of the Gospel Demoniacks,’ 1777. 
Worthington died in 1778, and in the follow- 
ing year appeared his posthumous ‘ Further 
Enquiry...’ Farmer’s argument was also 
demolished by John Fell, of Cockermouth, a 
Congregationalist minister, who wrote ‘ An 
Enquiry into the Heathen and Scriptural 
Doctrine of Daemons in which the Hypotheses 
of the Rev. Mr, Farmer and others on this 
Subject are particularly considered,’ 1779, 

A very straightforward and outspoken 
tractate which shows plainly enough the mind 
of at least some of Scott’s contemporaries is 
‘Antipas; A Solemn Appeal to the Right 
Reverend the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the United Churches of England and Ireland ; 
With Reference to Several Bills Passed, or 
Passing through The Imperial Parliament ; 
Especially That Concerning Witchcraft and 
Sorcery,’ London, Stockdale, 1821. The 
writer, a convinced: supernaturalist, argues 
his points with considerable warmth. The 
name ‘‘Antipas’’ is used in allusion to 
Revelation, ii, 13. 

Mr. Parsons has omitted any reference to 
two books of the very first importance, 
Ebenezer Sibly’s ‘ A New and Complete Illus- 
tration of the Celestial Science of Astrology ’ ; 
and Francis Barrett’s ‘The Magus.’ These 
may not unfairly be called classics of occult- 
ism. Sibly’s work, which was first published 
in 1787, had reached a twelfth edition in 1817. 
He died in 1800, 

Sibly treats at great length of Astral 
Spirits, apparitions and ghosts; of conjura- 
tions ; of the making of circles and pentacles ; 
of the magician’s robes; and gives in full the 
procedure for evoking the departed, which is 
in fact necromancy. 

‘The Magus, or Celestial Intelligencer,’ by 
Francis Barrett, ‘Student in Chemistry, 
Metaphysicks, Natural and Occult Philo- 
sophy,’ published in 1801 by Lackington, 
Allen and Co., is even more detailed. This 
extraordinary treatise sets out to teach the 





neophyte ‘‘the Secret Mysteries of Cere- 
monial Magic,’’ and it is known that at his 
residence ‘‘99 Norton Street, Mary-le- 
Bonne,” the author initiated his disciples 
into the black art. Magic, then, was openly 
practised and taught in London in the year 
1800. In other words, witchcraft had by no 
means disappeared, 

It should not be forgotten that Mrs. Mary 
Ann Hughes, who is mentioned by Mr. Par- 
SONS (ante p, 96), supplied Barham with 
many of the tales he used in ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ and in the copy of his book which 
he presented to this lady he wrote: 

To Mrs. Hughes, who made me do ’em, 

Quod places est—si places—tuum. 


| Mrs. Hughes, grandmother of the author of 


‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ was an intimate 
friend of Harrison Ainsworth and many other 
famous men. For a full account of this 
remarkable woman see S. M. Ellis, ‘ William 
Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends,’ 1911, 
vol, i, pp. 280-1, ete. 

The mystery of Hinton Ampner to which 
Mr, Parsons makes reference, ante p. 97, ne 
2, is not yet forgotten in the neighbourhood. 
The best account of these extraordinary dis- 
turbances will be found in Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s ‘ Poltergeists,’ 1940, pp. 230-67, 
‘The Haunting of Hinton Ampner.’ 


MontaGue SuMMERS. 


ALINDROMES (clxxxiv. 107, 173; clxxxv. 
104).—Reasonable and attractive though 
Maurics W. BRockwWELt’s suggestions are 
as to the freak-alphabetic uses—or what I 
would call ‘“ accretions’’—of the word 
‘palindrome ’’ or palindromia, subsequent 
to its ex hypothesi exemplification in the 
Greek inscription on the base of the fountain 
in St. Sophia, Istambul, it is nonetheless 
undeniable that, in its Neo-platonic use, this 
word was a technical term of abacal mathe- 
matics. Students of early classical arithmetic 
are familiar with both the Rectilinear and the 
Neo-Platonic ‘‘Diaulos,’’ forms of the abacus. 
On the ‘“‘diaulos’’ or racecourse abacus, 
on turning at the post, the runner or char- 
ioteer—actually the computer—ran back 
again on the other side of such a twin-course. 
This reversal of direction was styled ‘‘ palin- 
dromia ’’ and the runner was styled “ diaulo- 
dromos.”’ 
I have long been satisfied that there are 
features of the ‘‘ Diaulos’’ which cannot be 
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accounted for if it be assumed that it is a 


| 


modification of the Rectilinear Abacus; but | 
which can easily be explained if it be regarded | 


as a modification of the ancient Hebrew Cir- 
cular Abacus, about which, in both his pub- 
lished and unpublished works, Ibn Ezra had 
a great deal to say in the twelfth century, 
The Circular Abacus was important as a 
notational machine, and the nine alphabetic 
number signs inscribed around its clock-like 
face were read off in contrary directions. It 
was the anti-clockwise direction that was fol- 


lowed in the notational expression of the nine | 


‘*Ones,’’ and in obtaining all the multiples 
of ten to abacal infinity, a movement which 
was styled in Greek, in connection with the 
Diaulos, by the term ‘‘ probasis,’”’ which I 
style progression. But the counter, or clock- 
wise, direction was employed in obtaining 
the ‘‘ teens,’”’ and so in filling in all numbers 
between 10 and 20, 20 and 30, 30 and 40, etc., 
which were thus, as in the case of the Roman 
days of the month, counted backwards, so to 
speak. To this contrary motion I give the 
name of regression. It was held that pro- 
gression was ‘“‘ physike’”’ or a natural in- 
crease, but that regression was not. 

In describing the ‘‘ Diaulos,’’ which has 
many similarities with this Circular Abacus, 
the Syrian mathematician, Iamblichus, who 
lived between c. A.D. 283 and 330, uses 
‘* palindromic’’ of the reverse, or backward, 
or regressive motion. He uses it in the term 
“‘ten anakrousin tes palindromias.’”’ As 
‘* anakrousis ’’ was in origin a nautical term, 
used of a ship being moved backwards or back- 
watering, but was after applied to the action 
of reining-in a horse, and so making it back, 
its use with palindromie of. the Race-course 
Abacus was not unnatural. 

I do not know how the Christian Church 
came to associate palindromia with fonts ; but 
its ‘‘diaulos’’- use suggests that it was first 
applied to change of status rather than to 
baptismal naming as such. In view of the 
features of the ‘‘ diaulos ’’ described, it would 
be easy for men to see analogy between “‘ the 
diaulos’’ and ‘‘ Christian baptism.’’ For 


just as progression in the Neo-Pythagorean | 


‘* diaulos ’’ abacus was natural, but regression 
was associated with a kind of esoteric mystic- 
ism, so the neophyte, on reaching the post at 
the end of a natural course, so to speak, now 
made a complete reversal in entering that 
spiritual track of life’s race, which we call 
the straight and narrow path, 








| 


ee 


It may be that behind the acrostic-like 
freaks to which Maurice W. Brockwety 
alludes lie cultural facts of high importance 
in the history of the evolution of culture, but 
whith, unhappily, through failure hitherto 
to discover the proper working hypotheses, 
have never yet been gubjected to systematic 
inductive investigation, 


C. A. B. Brockwett. 


A rare example of a four-fold phrase, cen- 
turies old, exists in Gunwalloe churchyard, 
five miles south of Helston, in Cornwall. Con- 
sisting of only four simple words, it reads, 
and makes sense, in four diverse directions 
(and is known as a ‘‘ Lyon Verse’’) thus: 
forwards, backwards, downwards, upwards; 


Shall we all die? 
We shall die all! 
All die shall we? 
Die all we shall! 


Shakespeare made use of this truism (see 
‘K. Henry VI, III, 5, 2, 28) still keeping to 
cne-syllable words : 


For live we how we can, 
Yet die we must. 


Wm. Jacoaro. 


‘YHURCHES AS THANK-OFFERINGS 

' (elxxxiv. 377; clxxxv. 54).—Notre Dame- 
de-Fouviére is said to have been built by the 
citizens of Lyons in gratitude for the deliver 
ance of their city from Prussian invasion in 
1870. Santa Maria della Salute—though this 
is certainly not in modern times—is stated 
to have been erected by the Venetians in 1632 
as a thank-offering to St. Mary for having 
stayed the plague in 1630, 


JosEepH E. Morris. 


‘HURCHYARD: YEW (clxxxv. 53, 114, 
144).—_Mr. JaccaRp omits to mention 
four of the most famous churchyard yew trees 
(I suppose) in England. One of these, at 
Crowhurst, Sussex, is described by Louis J. 
Jennings in his ‘ Field Paths and Green 
Lanes’ (2nd ed., 1878, at p. 38). ‘I have 
measured it,’’ he there says, ‘‘ more than once 
at five feet from the ground, and find it 
twenty-six and a half feet to a fraction. But 
there is a split or cleft in the trunk, causing 
rather a wide opening, and that, of course, 
increases the measurement.” Even at that 
date, however, though the top was still green, 
‘‘ below, all is a melancholy wreck—the trunk 
shattered and hollow, and crumbling to pieces 
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with age.”’ 
twenty-five years ago, but cannot recall the 
then condition of this old tree; and it must 
certainly have degenerated still further in the 
more than sixty years since Mr. Jennings 
wrote. The second famous example, at Crow- 
hurst, Surrey, is also described by Mr. Jen- 
nings, in the same book (at p. 244). Here 
the inside has been ‘‘ barbarously hollowed 
out... and you open a door and walk inside 
the tree. There are wooden benches fixed 
against the trunk, and a little round table in 
the middle, and according to my calculation 
fourteen or fifteen persons could seat them- 
selves at this table... The top of the tree 
is fresh and green, .. The girth of the tree 
trunk is nearly thirty-one feet.’”’ At Darley 
Dale, in Derbyshire, is yet a third example, 
which is picturesquely described by Dr. Cox 
in his ‘ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire ’ 
(ii, 170). He gives its measurement at nearly 
32 feet. His estimate of its age, however, was 
probably far too great; later calculations 
make it only 700 to 900 years at most. Finally, 
at Stoke Gabriel, Devon, there is a fourth 
wonderful old) yew; the sweeping branches of 
which are supported by props all round. Con- 
nected with this last is some curious old bit of 
folk-lore, but unfortunately I have forgotten 
what exactly this is. 
JoserpH E. Morris. 


IANTS AND DWARFS (clxxxv. 116 and 
references there given).—A note in a per- 
sonal diary for December 1681 suggests an- 
other giant who exhibited himself, by name 
Edmund Mellone. The record says he was 
7 ft. 8 ins, tall, had a reach of 7 ft. 24 ins., 
his foot 14 ins. and his shoe 15 ins. 

Chang the Chinaman was living at Bourne- 
mouth in the late 1880’s, and was, I believe, 
alive in 1897, I have been told that he was 
about 7 ft. 8 ins. tall, and his shoes, made 


by my father, were 13 or 14 ins. He was 
extremely popular with the children. 
par a 5 | 


Wigan. 
REY. EDWIN NOYES (clxxxv. 82).—Les- 


. lie’s ‘ Ferns Clergy ’ gives the following : 
“ brother of Rev. H. E, Noyes, British Chap- 
lain at Paris. M. 23 Aug. 1888, Hadassah 
Edith, younger d, of Rev. Francis Brownrigg, 
Curate of Monamolin, Co. Wexford’’; he 
gives the date of his death as 4 Oct. 1919, not 
1920. ‘‘ He was a gifted writer of English, 


I visited Crowhurst myself about | 








a scholarly preacher, an able administrator 
and a devoted pastor.”’ 
Lorton WILSON. 


PEARLS (clxxxv. 82).—I have seen pearls 

taken from freshwater mussels in Ireland, 
and I have seen a very fine necklace of ones 
taken from mussels in Scotch rivers, The 
Irish ones are like the ordinary pearls from 
oysters but rather greyer in colour, the ones 
I have seen myself are flat on a small part 
of their surface instead of completely round 
as are pearls from oysters. 

CHARLEMONT. 


SIMONIDES’ EPIGRAM (clxxxiv. 366; 

clxxxv, 17, 88).—Mr. Loane’s interest- 
ing collection has lured me into a transla- 
tion; and worst of all, one done on principles 
that may not find favour with many readers. 
They are what I think a Spartan might 
approve. These are, extreme brevity, with no 
padding at all, use of monosyllables 
(balanced by one long word, a place-name) 
which I think a Spartan might seek if he 
spoke our tongue and could get lots of them, 
and intentional use of words with double 
meanings (mind and stay). On the other 
hand exact syntax has been disregarded, be- 
cause the simplest mode of conveying some 
ideas is not quite the same in Greek and 
English. I use two verbs for angellein, two 
verbs for a verb and participle, keimetha .. . 
peithomenoi, and use the abstract singular 
Lacedaemon for Lakedaimoniois. I think a 
Greek would say ‘‘ friend’’ in English, for 
the Yein of the original. 

Go, friend, to Lacedemon: say 

We mind their words:—that here we stay. 
Grandeur of sound, I fear, must be sacrificed 
to the weakness of my muse. 


T. O. Massorr. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY TOKEN 
(elxxxv. 18, 86).—This is not a token, but 

a coin made in Holland for use in the Dutch 
East Indies. It was struck at Utrecht by 
Royal authority between 1840 and 1843, and 
the denomination is a doit, For some reason 
it was made in close imitation of a coin 
actually issued in 1790, but bearing a small 
sheld where this bears a star. An inter- 
mediate issue of 1817 bears a star between two 
dots. See Sir John Bucknill ‘ Coins of the 
Dutch East Indies,’ London, 1931, p. 251, no. 
605. Specimens are fairly common. Though 
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hardly made for use in England, it is not | tinguished in the male line by the death of 
improbable that such pieces should have cir- | Earl John in 1231. As to the descent from 
culated as farthings—and although I know | Einar of the Bruces of Allandale I can find 
no record of it, barely possible that imitations | no information in the Heimskringla or 
were made in England for use in trade in | Orkneyinga Sayar. As to Einar’s wife he prob. 
the Indies. Imitations of other Dutch issues | ably had many and may have had female des- 
for Java were made in England, and also in | cendants who were ancestors of the Bruces, 
the East by native mints (the latter very | Einar was a heathen’ and the children of 
erude things). But I think the 1790 pieces | Norsemen of those days by wives or concu- 
are probably bona fide Dutch colonial coins, | bines were all equally udal born, i.e, in 


despite provenance. heritors of land by right. Information as 
T. ©. Mapgorr, | to Einar’s descendants may be found in the 

Office of Lyon King of Arms or there may 

RUCE OF ANNANDALE FAMILY | be some in the Landmannibok of Iceland 


(clxxxv. 108).—Einar Earl of Orkney is | which has mention of yer niece, a 
presumably “ Torf Einar,” son of Régnwald daughter of his half-brother Rolf the Ganger, 
Earl of Moere and brother of Rolf the Ganger | ONSLOW, 
Conqueror of Normandy. 

Rognwald son of Eystein Glumra was the (SHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxxiv. 289),— 
principal supporter in North Norway of Diminutives of Christian names are 
Harold Haarfaager the Ist King of All Nor- | usually formed by children who are unable 
way, who made him Earl of Moere and Rams- | to pronounce certain letters in their own 
dal. |} names, Thus Sarah becomes Sally because 

After the battle of Halresfiord which con- | small children find the pronunciation of r 
firmed Harold in the Kingdom he set to work | difficult. The two soft g’s in George also are 
with Régnwald’s help to suppress the nests of | a difficulty to a beginner ‘in speech. In the 
pirates and vikings not only in Norway but | north the usual nickname for George is 
also in the Orkneys, Shetlands and Northern | Geordie; but if a child cannot pronounce the 
Scotland. This he was successful in achieving | second g he probably cannot pronounce the 
and he offered the Earldoms of Orkney and | first one, hence the name becomes Deord, and 
Shetland to Régnwald. But the latter felt | by shortening the vowel this becomes Dod. 


unequal to govern so scattered a territory | Here is a literary instance. Jane Austen 
satisfactorily and asked the King to transfer | wrote on 24 Oct. 1798 about a little nephew 
the islands to his brother Sigurd. | of hers called George: ‘‘ I flatter myself that 


This man added a considerable area to his | itty Dordy will not forget me at least under 
dominions. Sigurd died on a campaign in| a week. Kiss him for me.’’ Jane Austen’s 
Scotland and was succeeded by his son | ‘ Letters,’ ed. R. W. Chapman, i, p. 22. 
Guthorm, who died within a year and Régn- | M. H 
wald sent his son Hallad to take over the 
islands and his brother Sigurd’s conquests in 
Scotland, But Hallad had no stomach for 
the fight and returned to Norway. Old Régn- 
wald was thoroughly disgusted with him and | reason may go back to the German practice 
told him he was no credit to the family. of making animals face to the middle of a 

He had another son Einar whom he dis- | quartered shield, and even of reversing bends 
liked. Einar was an able man and the son of | in the same way. Banners shown flying to the 
a thrall woman. Rognwald disliked him but | dexter of the ‘staff had their charges re 
he was in adilemma, Einar came to him and | — to face the staff, and this is done to 
said that if he would give him time enough | day, cf. Port of London Authority, Uivit 
he would go to the Orkneys and try to take | Heraldry of England and Wales,’ (C. . 
over the islands. Régnwald was not very | Scott-Giles, 1933). 
willing, but when Einar said that anyhow | Shields carved on the left of church doors 
he would never see him again, he gave way | and windows sometimes had their animal 
and supplied him with men andi ships. Einar | charges reversed to face the door. At Tarvil, 
ruled well and died in 910. His male des- | Cheshire, is such a shield, on the north side 
cendants succeeded him--till they became ex- | of the west door. | In the church at Mold, 


. Dopps. 


LUDDESFIELD ARMS (clxxxv. 80).—It 
is not uncommon to find animals facing 
to the sinister in carvings, brasses, etc. The 
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— 


Flintshire, is a quartered shield on a capital, 
showing inter alia the cross between four 
choughs of Edwyn of Tegeingl, and the chev- 
ron between three wolves heads of Rhirid 
Flaidd. The dexter choughe and the dexter 
of the two wolves heads in chief are turned 
in to face the middle of their respective quar- 
ters, Both these shields are probably mid- 
sixteenth century. 

Official blazons usually say ‘‘to the 
sinister’? nowadays instead of contourné. 
The agreement of the participle is logically 
dependent upon the gender of the noun, but 
the practice of making it agree seems to have 
lapsed even in Anglo-Norman rolls, See Mes- 
senger’s blazons of grants from early ex- 
amples, Misc, Gen. et Her. (passim). 


H. Extis Tomiinson. 


IR W. A. RALEIGH AND THE 
BACONIANS (clxxxv, 104).—It is re- 
grettable that the challenge to show reason 
why Jonson’s epigram ‘ On Poet-Ape’ should 
be taken as referring to Shakspere was 
missed. As Baconians are not unanimous in 
accepting it as applying to him, I cannot see 
how the challenge is applicable. In Baconiana 
of January 1937, an article appeared support- 
ing the opinion of the Editor that the epi- 
gram alluded to Dekker, In my recent book, 
‘Shakespeare: New Views for Old’ (pp. 93- 
94), I treated it with caution in adding the 
words ‘‘if it applies to him.’’ As for Pro- 
fewor W. A. Raleigh’s astonishing remark 
that not one of the Baconians, so far as he 
was aware, shows evidence of a study of the 
plays and poems for their own sake, it is 
certain that he could have read very little 
of the Baconian literature, It is certainly 
not my experience of the members of The 
Bacon Society. For my own part I can say 
that I have always delighted in the plays 
and poems, quite independently of the author- 
ship question, and had made myeelf familiar 
with them by the age of 18. I have produced 
many of the plays, both indoors and as pas- 
torals, playing all kinds of parts in them. 
I also belonged to two Shakespeare societies 
chiefly concerned with dramtic readings and 
studies of the plays. Had Professor Raleigh 
been writing in 1943 instead of in 1912, I 
have no doubt he would have been less narrow- 
minded, and better informed on the subject. 
In stating that the author of Shakespeare 
Was not a learned man, he is in conflict with 
his contemporary scholars such as Churton 














Collins and Morton Luce, The learning ‘s 
there, and the fact that he failed to notice 
it does not affect the position. 

R. L. Eactue. 


AMOUS CATS (clxxxv. 88 and references 
there given).—We are indebted, as for 
so much else, to W. W. G. who set us on 
searching for Joseph Boulmier’s villanelles 
(four in all) to his two cats, Coquette and 
Gaspard, They are to be found in his ‘ Villa- 
nelles,’ 1878 (a delicious little book in every 
way). We ought to restrain ourselves to one 
villanelle in full, and to no more of the others 
than we cannot resist. Gaspard is a friend, 
and dies; Coquette, a coquette, consoles her- 
self ; but she shall have her petting first : 
Allumez vos yeux, Coquette .. . 
Ma chandelle n’est pas préte; * 
Vous étes mon seul espoir: 
Eclairez le vieux poéte, 


Tiens! ma portiére discréte. 
Me glisse* un billet ce soir: 
Allumez vos yeux, Coquette .. . 


| He is invited to an old friend’s birthday 
party. ] 
Un autre pour sa toilette 
Réclamerait un miroir: 


Allumez vos yeux, Coquette ; 
Eclairez le vieux poéte. 


But Coquette also goes out at night: 


Viens sur mes genoux, Gaspard; 
Que veux-tu, ma pauvre béte ! 
Coquete aime a rentre tard. 


Va, ce n’est pas au hasard 
Qu’on la baptisa Coquette... 
Viens sur mes genoux, Gaspard. . . 


A ton chagrin je prends part, 
Je sais ce qui t'inquiéte: 
Coquete aime a rentrer tard. 
But Coquette shall not have more than one 
tercet of the fourth villanelle: 


Si Coquette se console, 
Soit! Mais, moi, que voulez-vous! 
Perdre un ami me désole. 


This was the third, in full: 


Il n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 
Riez, badauds: moi, je pleure . . 
J’étoufte, et le coeur me part! 


Désormais, je rentre tard: 
Triste et vide est ma demeure .. . 
Il n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 


Me laissant vivre au hasard, 
J’'attends qu’A mon-tour je meure .. . 
J’étouffe, et le coeur me part! 


Sa bonne amitié sans fard 
N’avail rien d’un traitre leurre . . . 
Il n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard! 
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C’était ma derniére part 
En ce monde, et la meilleure . . 
J'étouffe, et le coeur me part! 


Ah ! du supréme départ ; 
Pour moi peut bien sonner Vheure .. . 
Il n’est plus, mon vieux Gaspard ; 

J étouffe, et le coeur me part! 

How was it Swinburne did not know these 
poems ? No one would have praised them more 
delicately than he, and he would then have 
made a better poem than he did, for his own 
cat. 


Ep. 


‘YHESTS OF DRAWERS WITH CHINA 
HANDLES (clxxxv. 109).—Earthenware 
handles were used in early Victorian days 
with the cheapest class of furniture, such as 
chests of drawers, dressing tables, etc., for 
servants’ bedrooms. They were painted and 
grained very roughly and of a decidedly yellow 
tinge. A possible reason for the use of 
earthenware handles (not china) was that, 
with painted wooden handles, the varnish and 
paint soon wore off with use. 
This class of furniture was probably not 
manufactured on a large scale, but made by 
individual sellers of very low class furniture. 


G. W. Youncer. 


THOMAS LORD (clxxxiii. 346).—Author 

of ‘The New System of ‘Ornithology,’ 
1791, etc. He was probably the second son 
of the Rev. John Lord, Rector of Drayton 
Parslow, Bucks, from 1740 to his death in 
1778. The third son William (d. 1817) suc- 
ceeded in the rectory, and was himself fol- 
lowed by a younger ‘brother James (d. 1835). 
John Lord, of Mursley Hall, mentioned by 
Thomas in his ‘ Ornithology,’ was the eldest 
of the brothers, not born, like the rest, at 








Drayton, but probably at his grandfather’s | 


rectory of Toddington, Beds. He took to 
““ sporting and the occupation of a poacher,”’ 
according to Cole, and flatly refused to be 
made a parson, as his father wished. Thomas 
himself was baptised at Drayton on 20 April 
1742. 

There are a few remarks about the father, 
together with an amusing kind of journal of 
the weather, bird-life, etc. entered by him in 
the parish register, and also some character- 
istically personal: notes concerning the family 
by Cole, the indefatigable antiquary-parson 


of Bletchley, all printed with the registers by | 


the late Dr. William Bradbrook in 1913, for 


the Bucks Parish Register Society. Thomas | 


evidently inherited his father’s interest jp 
birds, and was probably supplied with speci. 
mens from time to time by the half-squin, 
half-poacher, his brother of Mursley, Some 
quaint water-colours of parish ceremonies ap 
included in the registers, and reproduced by 
Dr, Bradbrook, apparently the work of the 
Their father built 
the present large rectory at Drayton, which 
he used partly as a ‘‘ madhouse,”’ ultimately 
twelve grown-up 
children, with the rest of his strange house. 


third brother William. 


becoming 


mad _ himself, 


hold, proving too much for him. 


If the querist cares to send me his address, 
I will lend him the printed régisters with 
pleasure, together with any other facts I can 


supply. 


Frepk. G. Gurney. 
Egginton, Leighton Buzzard. 


‘““(\VER THE SEA TO SKYE”? (clxxxy, 

21) or ‘ The Skye Boat-Song.—The true 
history of this stirring little song should in- 
It is said to commemor- 
ate the flight of Prince Charlie in the "4, 
and I do not dispute that, but for a Jacobite 
air to have lost its words is unusual, Steven- 
son’s setting ignored the song’s political asso: 
The equally modern four stanzas by 
Harold Boulton, a prolific writer of words to 
music, in ‘Songs of the North,’ do at least 
reflect the Jacobite origin or adoption of the 
air; and he had the decency to stress “ clay- 
The best part of his effort 
is the chorus, the last line of which is sorhe 


terest many readers. 


ciations. 


more ’’ correctly, 


times used as the title of the song: 


Speed bonnie boat like a bird on the wing, 
“Onward ” the sailors.cry; 
Carry the lad that’s born to be king 


Over the sea to Skye. 


The whole set of words is accompanied by 
a close translation into Gaelic. 
is made to anything earlier in either lan 


guage. 


Though the query does not extend to the 
music, all is not clear on that head either. 
A note in ‘ Songs of the North’ (Cramer and 
Co. ; vol. i, song no, 5, also published in the 
sheet) states that ‘‘ four bars were taken down 
from Hebridean boatmen, four bars added by 
A. C. Macleod,’’ who was joint editor of the 
Also, the close of each 
section is slightly different from what I have 
heard in the West Highlands. This is a point 
But who took down 
boatmen, and 


series with Boulton. 


of little importance. 


the air from the Hebridean 
And had they no words for what 


when ? 





No reference 
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pon a 
‘Songs of the North’ calls their ‘‘ Chanty,” 
or was it in Gaelic which the hearer was un- 
able to understand ? 

W. W. G. 


LAISTOW (clxxxiv. 110, 178, 238, 352; 
P elxxxv. 57).—I feel inclined to agree with 
L. M. W. that I hit the nail a little too hard 
when I definitely inferred the existence of 
places called Plaistow in Somerset, Oxon and 
Wilts from thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
surnames, ‘“‘ Strong probability ”’ would have 
been better. ‘The degree of probability could 
be estimated by considering the number of 
families remaining in their original homes 
at that period, which would demand a good 
deal of research. The result might be rather 
surprising, for quite a considerable list could 
be made of families in their place of origin 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and even eighteenth centuries. It is true that, 
even in early times, local surnames are found 
at a distance from the spot they belonged to 
—though the distance is often but a short one 
—but these, I take it, represent hivings-off of 
younger sons, while the main stock stayed at 
home. The same may be true of the continen- 
tal adventurers to whom L. M. W. refers. A 
few English examples may be of interest, 
though they prove nothing. The dates are 
not necessarily the latest. 

Eskrigges at Eskrigge, Lancs, in 1670. 
Ecclestons were at Eccleston, Cheshire, in 
1650. Hardisty (of Hardolfsty in 1379) was 
still in the parish of Fewston, Yorks, in 1900. 
Stawells or Stowells were at Stowell, Somer- 
set, for twenty generations before they re- 
moved to Cothelstone in the same county, 
where they have remained ever since. (‘A 
Quantock Family.’) Genealogists could add 
many more instances, especially from Lanca- 
shire, 

It would not surprise me to learn that there 
have been a considerable number of Plaistows, 
or names of the same import, in nearly every 
English county. Many must have been for- 
gotten, and those (if any) in Somerset and 
Oxon remain to be revealed. In the mean- 









time, two Pleystowes in Cambridgeshire 
(E. P.-N. Soc. volume just published, p. 341) 
can be added to the list. Both are thirteenth- 
century field-names. In Wilts I have since 
noted an extant ‘‘ Chapel Plaister ” in Chip- 
penham Hundred, first recorded as “ Play- 
stede” in 1268, and as ‘‘ Playstow ’’ in 1728. 
Besides this there are several such field and 





other minor names in the county, spots where 
men called ‘‘ atte P.’’ lived in or about the 
fourteenth century. The same element pleg 
existed and may still exist in Wilts with the 
additions of -shott, -stock, -hill, and -strete. 
(E.P.-N, Soc., ‘ Place-names of Wiltshire,’ 
pp. 443-4). 
W. W. G. 


“ TTOSEY ” (clxxxiv. 46, 209, 265).—This 

American children’s expression used in 
first-claiming or bespeaking something has 
English equivalents in ‘‘ barley me!” and 
‘‘ballow me!’’ as well as the ‘“‘ bags I!” 
mentioned by Hisernicus. To add one more 
to the explanations already suggested by cor- 
respondents for ‘‘ hosey;’’ I feel inclined to 
see it as ‘‘ holes I,’’ with reference to ‘“‘ Hole, 
17; to claim possession of, to secure, to 
‘bag’ ”’ (‘ English Dialect Dict.’). Two illus- 
trative quotations follow from Gibson’s ‘ Folk- 
speech of Cumberland,’ 1869. The second 
runs: “‘ A great hulking fellow thrust it into 
his pocket, exclaiming ‘ I’ve hooalt that an.’ ”’ 

We WG 


COLLECTION FOR A 
THEATRE (clxxxv. 52).—It would seem 
that the theatre for which a collection was 
made at Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, in 
1673, was the theatre described in Allardyce 
Nicoll’s ‘The English Stage’ as: ‘‘ Theatre 
Royal in Bridges Street. Opened in 1663 by 
the King’s men and used by them until it was 
burned to the ground in 1672.” Bridges 
Street formed part of the present Catherine 
Street, Strand; see Rocque’s Survey, c. 1746. 


J. P. ve €. 


WASTIKA (clxxviii 325; clxxix 196, 265, 
443).—That this ancient Christian em- 
blem should be adopted by Germany for war 
usage is one of the unexplained Axis blunders, 
It adds one more item to, their lengthy bill 
of crime, 
According to R, St. J. Tyrwhitt (in his 
‘ Art Teaching of the Christian Church. . .’ 
1872, pp. 195-196) ‘‘ There certainly were 
Christian adaptations of pre-Christian 
crosses at a very early date. They are called 
by Martigny ‘ disguised crosses,’ [giving illus- 
trative swastikas], or ancient symbols, 
adopted by Christians, as sufficiently like 
the cross, or tree of punishment, to convey to 
their minds the associations of Our Lord’s 


IH URCH 


j 





sufferings, without p¥oclaimimg it in a 
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manner which would shock heathen prejudice 
unnecessarily.”’ 

The swastika, or Greek cross, with arm ter- 
minals bent, is known by several names, such 
as Fylfot, Gammadion, Gammation, Svastika 
and Triskele (the latter having three arms). 
In Germany it is known as Kakenkrenz, or 
Crooked Cross. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


OHN DUTTON OF DUTTON (clxxxv. 

110, 143).—This Dutton is mentioned 
several times in the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic—Addenda series and also 
in Acts of the Privy Council (H.M.S.O. 
1894). The first entry seems to be 12 May 
1574 which runs as follows: 


12 May 1574, Attendance on the council. 

‘* John Dutton of Dutton in the countye 
of Cheshire, Esquier, being sent for by their 
Lordships, made this day his personall 
apparaunce, and in the absence of their lord- 
ships, was by us, the Clerkes of H.M. Privy 
Council, commanded to attend upon their 
lordships to morowe at the Sterre Chamber to 
know their lordships furder pleasure.’’ 


20 May 1574. 

‘* Letter to Mr. Doctor Wilson, Master of 
the Requestes and Mr. Solicitor-General, to 
examine John Dutton of Dutton upon certain 
articles sent enclosed.”’ 

1 June 1574. 

** A letter to the Solicitor General to peruse 
the examinations between Sir George Calver- 
ley and Dutton and to retoarne his opinion 
what their lordships may do therein, or houu 
they may direct it according to justice.”’ 


11 July 1574. 

“Mr. Dutton was this day licensed to 
depart into his county and to appere against 
the next terme to answer the matter betwixt 
Sir George Calverley.”’ 


1 Nov. 1575. 

‘* Letter to Sir John Throgmorton that 
where complainte was made that one John 
Tilson, servant to John Dutton was slaine at 
Chester and thereupon before a jury em- 
panelled by the court certain dispositions were 
taken remaining with the mayor and Recorder 
the copies whereof the said Dutton could not 
gett to procure further justice, but the parties 
suffered to go at libertie. Sir John is asked 


to enquire into the matter and examine the 
case.”’ 





| 








There is also an entry to the effect that the 
Treasury is authorised to pay (among 
others) John Dutton for the production of , 
play at court. 

In the Domestic Addenda for the year 1580? 
appears a memorandum to the effect that 
twelve men and one lady (John Dutton’s 
name appears in the twelve names recorded) 
resident in Cheshire whose houses are infected 
with popery have not been dealt with, 

I am aware that the above does not answer 
Mr. Moses’s query, but possibly it may be 
of interest, 

Dennis A. Brunnine. 


RED-HOT SHOT (clxxxv. 111).—Oman, in 

‘ History of the Art of War in the Middk 
Ages’ quotes a corrected translation of an 
early Arab legend, ‘‘ A great machine throw. 
ing hot naptha balls against a tower.’’ Thes 
were probably fired from Mangonels of Tre. 
buchets, although Oman says the Arabian was 
mis-translated to read as though a species of 


gun were used. 
Sm CHARLES SEDLEY (1639-1701) 
(clxxxv, 116).—I have an engraving of 
‘Sir Richard Steele’s Cottage at Haverstock 
Hill,” standing ‘‘ midway between Camden 
Town and Hampstead.”’ It is referred to in 
the letterpress as ‘‘ previously to Steele's 
time [having] served as a retreat for Sir 
Charles Sedley,’’ when there were ‘not a 
score of buildings between it and Oxford 
Street.”’ 
The cottage is said to be recognisable in 
Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley.’ 
P. D. & 


OST PORTRAIT OF LORD MAYOR 
NOTTAGE (clxxxv. 118).—Lady Pal 
mer, daughter of Lord Mayor Nottage, it 
formed me some time ago that her father’s 
portrait was taken by messenger for safe keep- 
ing during the last war. This was arran 
as a precautionary measure in view of ait 
raid perils, The messenger died soon after 
wards and no trace of the picture has ever 
been found despite many press notices. 


E. W. Pearce. 
PHRAIM UDALL (clxxxv. 80).—Accort: 


ing to Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigiensts, 


Dennis A. Brunnine. 











he expressed a wish to be buried at All Hal 
lows, Honey Lane, unless the parishioners 
St. Augustine’s, Watling Street, should claim 
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the disposition of his body. His name, how- 
ever, does not appear to be in the Registers 
of All Hallows, Honey Lane, as printed by 


the Harleian Society (with St. Mary le 
Bowe, ed. Bannerman, 1914). 
BPW: 
110).—Mor- | 


PAMILY HOTELS (clxxxv. 
ley’s Hotel must have been one of the last 
to describe itself as a ‘‘ family hotel.’’ This 
kind of hotel led the way to the ‘‘ temper- 
ance’’ hotel (there is still one of these in 
Bournemouth) which in turn was superseded) 
by the ‘‘ private’ hotel meaning one which 
is not licensed as an “ inn’”’ by law. 


Sayak. 


OOKS ON SMOKING (clxxxv. 19, 84).— 
Consult Gentleman’s Magazine, 1769, 
180:‘N. and Q.’,8S., xii, 28, 117; 128., 
iv, 331; 12 S., xii, 370, 416; Fairholt (F. 
W.) ‘Tobacco,’ 1859; and ‘A History of 
Smoking’ by Count Corti, 1931. 
J. ARDAGH. 


BERKS PARISH MEMORIALS (clxxxiv. 

256 ; clxxxv. 46).—At ante p. 46 are two 
or three misprints. Mr. Th. Hamblin should 
read “‘ Mr. Kenneth Hamblin,’’ and Upton 
Nervet ‘‘ Ufton Nervet.’’ 

Ufton and Upton, two villages in Berks 
spelt similarly (one letter different), often 
lead to confusion and mistakes and strangers 
to the district are sometimes wrongly directed. 
Ufton Nervet is about 7 miles from Reading 
and 12 from Newbury, and the nearest rail- 
way station is Aldermaston on the G.W.R. 
from Reading to Newbury. The population 
about 1830 was 380 (‘ England and Wales,’ 
by Thomas Dugdale), 

Upton is 24 miles from Didcot and 7 both 
from Abingdon and Wallingford. It has a 
station, Upton and Blewbury, on the G.W.R. 
branch line from Didcot to Newbury. Its 
population in the first quarter of the last 
century numbered only 254. (‘ England and 
Wales,’ by Thomas Dugdale), 


L. H. CHamsBers. 


[SPERANDIEU (clxxxiv. 289, clxxxv. 

117).—M. Espérandieu has published 
‘ Recueil général des Bas-Reliefs, Statues et 
Bustes de la Gaule et Germania Romaine’ in 
twelve vols, This is probably the work re- 
ferred to. 


M. H. Dopps. 


| really think Dante in passages, all right ! 














The Library. 


The Figure of Beatrice. 
By Charles Williams. 
10s. ) 





A Study in Dante. 
(Faber and Faber. 


N the last letters of Alice Meynell are two 
disquieting lines: 


As to Dante I should tremble to Say what I 


But 
Dante as a thinker ? 

Did she, then, not accept Dante as a thinker? 
Dante was an intellectual poet, but so was. 
she. It must have been that she was in- 
capable of his long thoughts: his architec- 
tonic. All his passages are required by it. 
But like the great lady—the second Beatrice 
—that she was, what she would have trembled 
to say she abstained from saying. ‘‘ And 
gladly wolde she lerne.’’ 

But there is a still more uncharacteristic 
unintelligence (unless it is a characteristic 
mischievous gibe at the younger friends of 
his young life, the Rossettis) in an essay of 
Patmore’s, on pathos, Unlike humour, pathos 
is not accumulative and diffusive: 

How many a good piece of pathos has been 
spoiled by the historian of Little Nell by an attempt 
to make too much of it! . . . Hence it is doubtful 
whether an — eye ever shed a tear over the 
Vita Nuova, whatever an Italian may have done. 

The Vita Nuova is even further from being 
a novelette than ‘The Angel in the House’ 
is from being a novel. The one is a philo- 
sophic poem on marriage, the other a philo- 
sophic exploration of young love. In form 
it is a prose setting for love-poems written 
earlier, There is no pathos, except what the 
reader may supply from the store that silent 
thought can bring. Patmore is not often 
Dantesque externally (and always Dantean 
internally); the Vita is frequently Pat- 
morean. It is in the Inferno that pathos is 
fairly frequent, and always brief., It is a 
safe guess that Patmore had not recently re- 
read the Vita (as neither had we), and that 
Alice Meynell had never read the Convivio 
(and neither have we). The inexhaustible 
complexity of the Commedia is—Mr. Wil- 
liams shows us—promised by the earlier books, 
including the De Monarchia, 

“Thinker ’’ is an ambiguous word. A 
thinker may discover truth or he may accept 
it (Dante accepted it from Aristotle and the 
Scholastics); accepting it he may live by it, 
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Feeding on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; 


or he may think wrongly. Milton’s practice 
had been Dante’s, who refused a remission 
of exile offered on shameful terms. Why 
should he accept it? “Can I not every- 
where under heaven mirror the sweetest 
truths? ”’ 

All through 
(and there is no _ living 
intellectual than he) is 
thoughts after him, 
reminds us of Mrs. 
on Ruskin, but Mr, 
wayward, 

It will be apparent—even if his title were 
not sufficient—that Mr. Williams’s book is 
not one of merely literary appreciation. He 
is writing of a certain Way (Via, Veritas, 
et Vita): 

We can derive aesthetic pleasure from theDivina 
Commedia without ourselves deciding if that Way 
is possible or not. But we shall hardly grow adult 
without deciding. The reader who never (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) even asked himself that 
question, while depending on his enjoyment of the 
verse, would have been supposed by Dante eventu- 
ally to reach the first zone of futility, running after 
an ever-running standard and stung by hornets into 


blood and tears. He was, possibly, wrong; he was, 
possibly, right. 


this book Mr. Williams 
writer more 
thinking Dante’s 
and his close following 
Meynell’s in her book 
Williams’s author is not 


We do not see to what more purpose Dante 
could have ‘‘ thought.”’ 

But it is not to be thought that an aesthetic 
appreciation of the poem can be dispensed 
with. Dante is a poet and Mr. Williams is 
a poet, and from the many poetic intentions 
he communicates to us we must believe that 
very few are lost on him, yet they are in- 
numerable and it is in the poem that they 
await our encounter, one after another, 
throughout, and not in ‘‘ passages ’’ only. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that when a 
poem is said to have two meanings, both are 
included in the poem; we have only one set of 
words. The meanings, that is, are united; and the 
poem is their union. The poem is an image with 
many relevancies, and not only so, but it 1s itself 
the expression of the relevancy of its own images 
each to other. The poem, not the literal or alle- 
slag meanings, is the existing thing, the image we 

ave to deal with; the meanings assist and enrich 
the line; they do not replace it (which is the danger 
of all—even necessary, even Dante’s—criticism and 
comment). One goes outside the poem, in follow- 
ing the meanings, but only to return; only to centre 
again what, for a good purpose, has been de-centred. 





We have said nothing of “the figure. 
Beatrice,’’ but that does not irk us: ¢h 
review is no substitute for the book. A 

found (and could have found) no better in 
duction to Dante than Carlyle’s lecture | 
‘ Heroes ’; now, on the verge of old age, 
is glad to testify that he has found | 

stronger incentive to a further study of Daj 

than this Study in Dante by Mr. Char 
Williams. 


Tue success of the first four volume 
‘War Pictures by British Arists’ has 
couraged the issue by the Oxford Unive 
Press of a second series of four: Wome 
Production; Soldiers; Air Raids. Both | 
the variety and scope of their subject, } 
imaginative power and firmness of treatmer 
these artists show a considerable advances 
the work they did during the first two 
of the war. They, like our fighting men, 
Civil Defence workers and our army of fi 
duction, have adapted themselves to. 
demands of war and steadily grown in ¢¢ 
dence. Many of their new pictures, becat 
they are created out of an experience com 
to us all, speak with the immediate app 
of popular art. The volumes have introdi 
tions by, respectively, Dame Laura Kni 
Cecil Beaton, William Coldstream, 
Stephen Spender, They may be expected’ 
October. 


Watkin 
reviewed at ante p. 


The price of Mr. W. B. C. 


‘ Perilous Balance’ 


is 13s. 6d. 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 135, col. 2, last paragraph, tran 
lines 4 and 5. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give | 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necéssarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring t 
article which has already appeared, correspo 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers.@ 
series volume and page at which the contr 
in question is to be found. 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward | 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addre 
friends which readers may like to send to I 
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